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BRIGHTENING PROSPECTS FOR 
MR. TILDEN. 
[' happened, unfortunately, perhaps, for 





the good effect of the 8th of January 

meetings, which were expected to in- 
fluence the public mind on the question of 
the successor to President Grant, that just 
then the public mind was full of other 
exciting questions which very nearly extin- 
guished all interest in all other subjects. 
There were rumors of a highly interest- 
ing duel, and revelations about the will 
of Commodore Vanderbilt; these were 
sufficient, with the cable reports in rela- 
tion to the Eastern Question, to fully occupy 
the public mind and overshadow all the 
meetings on the 8th of January. But, 
under any circumstances, the popular feel- 
ing was not likely to be unduly excited by 
any oratorical harangues of a partisan 
character. What the people, or at least 
all thinking and intelligent people, now re- 
quire, is some official indication of the 
plans to be adopted by the two parties in 
Congress for counting the vote next month. 


Until the schemes of the leaders can be’ 


learned, nothing can be known of any im- 
portance. In the meanwhile, we have 
gathered some facts which may be regarded 
as of greater value than any of the rhetori- 
cal flourishes made by Senators and 
others who seem to be chiefly bent upon 
disguising their real thoughts. The most 
important of these facts we deem the de- 
claration made by an ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury that he knew that Mr. Tilden 
would be inaugurated President on the 4th 
of March. Of course he did not make the 
declaration in public, for to do so would 
subject him to an inquisition which he 
could not afford to submit to. He told it 
to a business friend, who accepted it as 
meaning all that it implied, namely, that 
the ex-Secretary had, for certain reasons, 
been made the repository of the secret 
determination of certain Senators to give 
their support to the Democratic candidate 
when the proper moment should arrive for 
decisive action. The ex-Secretary has been 
a Republican, but not a prominent poli- 
tician, and is on terms of intimacy with 
leading members of both parties. He is 
not the kind of man to speak lightly on so 
grave a subject, and, whether his words 
prove true or not, there can be no question 
of his entire faith in them, and that he 
shapes his conduct in conformity with his 
anticipations. This is not an official de- 
claration, but it has all the weight of one, 
and may be regarded as one of the most 
significant indications of the probable ter- 
mination of the Presidential problem. 

On the other hand, it is given out by 
those who are in positions to know what 
will be done by the Senate, that President 
Ferry, whose term will expire on the 3d 
of March, will resign his position early 
next month, before the counting of the 
electoral votes takes place, so as to give 
an opportunity for some less scrupulous 
Senator than himself to be elected in his 
place. Who this person may be is uncer- 
tain, but there is a general opinion that it 
will be Morton, of Indiana, the most thor- 
oughly partisan Republican member of the 
Senate. There is one reason, however, 
which will operate against the choice of 
Senator Morton, and that is, that he has 
already committed himself against the 
theory that the Constitution designed that 
the electoral vote should be counted by the 
President of the Senate. The position oc- 
cupied by Senator Ferry is one that an 
ambitious man might well be proud of, for 
he has the power to earn a reputation for 
patriotic devotion to his duty which has 
rarely been given to an American states- 





man. He has been re-elected by the 
Legislature of Michigan without a dis- 
senting voice on the part of his politi- 
cal friends, and, in the event of a new 
election, he would, if he could hold on to 
his position, be acting President of the 
United States for a whole year. But the 
fact that his Senatorial term will expire on 
Saturday, the 3d of March, renders it 
necessary that a successor should be 
chosen to fill his place, as the presiding 
officer of the Senate, until the Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect shall be inaugurated. On Monday 
the 5th of March, Senator Ferry will again 
be sworn into office, and the interregnum 
must be filled by some other person. If 
Tilden and Hendricks are to be inaugurated 
on the 5th of March, as now seems probable, 
it will make little difference who may be 
President of the Senate and acting Presi- 
dent of the United States for the twenty- 
four hours intervening after the termina- 
tion of President Grant's official life on 
Sunday the 4th of March at noon. 

President Grant is reported as saying 
that he should surrender the reins of gov- 
ernment to whomsoever should be declared 
his constitutional successor. But the Presi- 
dent of the United States is never called 
upon to surrender the reins of govern- 
ment to anybody. They drop from his hands 
the moment his term of office expires, and 
he could not hold on to them half a minute 
longer without committing an act of treason 
and subjecting himself to instant arrest. 
The ex-President of the United States is 
just as powerless and incapable of any 
exercise of legal authority the moment the 
clock of the Capitol strikes twelve on the 
4th of March as any other citizen. He ean 
neither prolong his own term of official 
existence, nor in any manner aid anybody 
else in seizing upon the office. In all the 
speculations that may be made as to the 
successor of President Grant, he must be 
counted out as an unknown quantity, let 
whomsoever may be counted in. 

At the present time the indications are 
more favorable to Mr. Tilden than they 
have been since the Returning Boards of 
Louisiana and Florida gave the votes of 
those States to the Republican candidate. 


SANCTITY OF THE 


TELEGRAM. 


HE contest between Congress and the 

Western Union Telegraph Company as 
to the production of telegrams relative to 
the electoral votes of Louisiana and Oregon 
is of vital importance and general interest. 
Mr. William Orton, President of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, promptly 
protested against the demands of the Con- 
gressional Committee, and urged in behalf 
of ‘‘the senders of twenty-five millions of 
messages a year’ their peculiar claims 
upon Congress ‘‘for protection from the 
seizure and search of their private com- 
munications, and especially from any use 
of them which would be liable to intensify 
political excitement.” The resolute spirit 
of President Orton’s protest against the 
claim that telegrams are public property 
has met with popular approval. The sub- 
ject occupied the attention of both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
on the 5th of January, but no decision was 
reached. Senator Morton’s resolution to 
compel the Oregon telegraph operator— 
who could plead in defense not only the 
rules of his company, but also a law of 
Oregon which makes disclosing a telegram 
a felony—to state the contents of certain 
dispatches to an Investigating Committee, 
would probably have been adopted had not 
the Senate been without a quorum when a 
vote was taken. The privileges of the 
citizen as involved in the question were 
carefully handled by the Senate, and the 
House showed similar caution by referring 
the recusancy of the Louisiana witness, 
Barnes, and his voluminous defense, to the 
Judiciary Committee for further considera- 
tion. In the Senate, Mr. Bayard took the 
position, and was sustained in it by Mr. 
Conkling, that the rule of evidence enforced 
in the courts ought to govern the Senate in 
the matter, and that a foundation there- 
for ought to be first laid before telegraph 
evidence could be called for. They seemed 
reluctant to sustain the ‘‘drag-net”’ of a 
duces tecum. Yet the Senate has unques- 
tionably the powers of a court in the 
premisez, and, as the greater includes the 
less, the right to issue a subpeena involves 
that of requiring a witness to bring his 
papers with him. But no court has formally 
decided the question, ‘‘ Who owns a tele- 
gram?’ Moreover, as all political dis- 
patches transmitted by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company had been placed by its 
Executive Committee beyond the reach of 
all save one of its officials, it was deemed 
doubtful if they could be obtained in time 
before the Joint Convention in February. 
It will be impossible to obtain them if the 
company executes its rumored purpose of 
destroying them in advance of any due pro- 
cess of law, without which, according to 
the Constitution, no citizen can be deprived 
of his liberty or property. When the con- 
tempt case against the Telegraph Company 
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came up again before the House Judiciary 
Committee on January 7th, the majority of 
the Committee was manifestly determined 
that the House should exhaust its power 
to secure the telegraphic evidence which 
had been demanded. They were in favor 
of imprisoning Barnes and of successively 
subjecting the President of the Company 
and its Executive Committee to the same 
ordeal. On the 9th inst., the House, by a 
vote of 158 to 33, ordered Mr. Orton’s 
arrest for contempt. Mr. Orton was arrested 
in New York City on the 10th inst., and taken 
to Washington on the 11th. Very little has 
begp said of such precedents as the call for 
certain telegrams by the Senate, Chief- 
Justice Chase presiding, during the im- 
peachment of the late President Andrew 
Johnson, and the call for a wholesale pro- 
duction of telegrams by a majority of the 
Special Committee on Mississippi Affairs, 
about a year ago. The squeamishness of 
Republican leaders about their telegraphic 
dispatches during the recent Presidential 
campaign is significant, if not suspicious, 
in view of the willingness of Democratic 
leaders to have theirs made public. But 
the whole question rises far above partisan- 
ship; and we hope that it will be ultimately 
settled in conformity at once with the most 
sacred private rights and the highest public 
interests. 





EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL PASHA. 


T is now fourteen years since Ismail 
Pasha, on the death of his brother, 
Said, mounted the viceregal throne of 
Egypt. His accession was favorably re- 
garded by his own people, and by the world 
generally. He was one of the wealthiest of 
the princes of the blood, holding large 
estates in his own right; he was known to-+ 
be ambitious; and on more than one occa- 
sion he had given evidence that he was 
possessed of administrative and diplo- 
matic ability. It was the general opinion 
that under the rule of a man who, while 
imbued with the principles of modern pro- 
gress, fully commanded the confidence of 
his own people, Egypt would revive her 
former prosperity and recover somewhat 
of her ancient dignity and power. 

It is not to be denied that Egypt has 
made rapid strides in an onward and up- 
ward direction during these last fourteen 
years. Reform had already set in before 
Ismail Pasha came to power. The great 
railroad from Alexandria to Suez had been 
constructed ; and our great civil war, which 
put a premium on cotton, forced into Egypt 
millions of English gold. During our war 
there were visible in Egypt many signs of 
actual prosperity—a prosperity which 
greatly augmented the wealth of Ismail 
Pasha, but which served also to be shared 
by all ranks and classes of the people. The 
successful construction of the Suez Canal— 
one of the greatest works of ancient or 
modern times—will make his reign memo- 
rable in history. Nor will it be forgotten 
that in his time there were introduced 
into Egypt important civil and judicial 
reforms, and that he gave his people the 
semblance of a Parliament. It has more 
than once seemed possible, since the ac- 
cession to power of the present ruler, that 
Egypt would become an independent king- 
dom. It was well known that the ambition 
of Ismail Pasha pointed in that direction ; 
and when, a few years ago, the title of 
Viceroy was supplanted by that of Khédive, 
it did seem as if the first step had been 
taken towards the full realization of his 
wishes. A well-equipped army, organized 
and commanded by able and experienced 
American officers, was regarded by many 
as foreshadowing the restoration of the 
kingdom of the Pharaohs. 

Naturally enough, Ismail Pasha received 
a large amount of credit for the signs of 
progress which were visible, in many 
forms, all over the land. He was spoken 
of as a man of progress—a wise and bene- 
ficent ruler. Latterly, however, a cloud 
has been resting on the ambitious ruler of 
Egypt. His affairs have become embar- 
rassed. His credit has fallen in the money 
centres of Europe. His interest in the 
Suez Canal has become the property of 
Great Britain. He has been under the ne- 
cessity of dispensing with his American 
officers. And now, after a full investiga- 
tion has been made into his private and 
public business, he has been compelled to 
submit to an arrangement whereby his 
financial affairs shall be managed under 
the direct supervision of foreign Commis- 
sioners. The truth is, that Ismail Pasha 
has been found out. Behind the glitter 
and show, and what seemed intelligence 
and wisdom and beneficence, there has 
been found a man full of ambition, given 
to the most boundless extravagance, very 
cunning, very mean, very selfish, grasp- 
ingly greedy, utterly unscrupulous, and the 
heartless oppressor of his people. We could 
cite instances in which he has augmented 
his own private estate by disinheriting 
the ancient possessors of the soil. It is 
well known that his people are ground to 
the dust by the most oppressive taxation. 
Mr. Goghen, in his recent report to the 








Egyptidn bondholders in London, shows 


that Egypt yields, head for head, four times 
as much as Bengal; that the people are 
taxed, head for head, like Englishmen; 
that the cultivated soil pays to the State a 
taxation equal to an English rental; that 
Egyptian railways yield a revenue which is 
unsurpassed anywhere in the world; that, 
in fact, ‘‘an Asiatic Court of the most 
corrupt and oppressive kind has succeeded 
in framing a perfect taxing-machine.” We 
cannot complain of English bondholders 
looking after their own interests. But in 
this age of outflowing sympathy, when so 
much is being said and done for the Sclav 
and the Greek, there should be some con- 
sideration for the oppressed and down- 
trodden Arab. Great Britain will not stand 
guiltless before the world if, in demanding 
pecuniary satisfaction from the Khédive, 
she proves herself indifferent to the suffer- 
ings of the oppressed children of the soil. 





COMMODORE VANDERBILT'S 
WILL. 


ye a year the three richest men in 
America have died—Stewart, Astor 
and Vanderbilt. Two of them accumulated 
their vast fortunes; the other, by prudent 
management, largely increased an inherit- 
ance immense to begin with. Around the 
figures of these men there was, in life, a 
glamour of mystery and magnificence, al- 
though the three were persons of simple 
tastes and no great fondness for the lux- 
uries which are supposed to surround the 
‘‘merchant prince.” But a rich man’s 
death increases, for the moment, the gen- 
eral interest in his possessions. The public 
has got the idea that it is, or ought to be, 
a residuary legatee of- all millionaires, 
and it feels, for the moment, deeply hurt 
if it does not get a hospital, or a library. 
or a college. It would almost seem that 
all of us are communists at heart, and 
secretly believe that property is robbery. 
We brought nothing into the world, many 
moralists solemnly quote, and it is certain 
we can carry nothing out. But does that 
fact prohibit a man from inheriting or be- 
queathing anything? Does extreme unction 
absolve one from his duties to his family, 
and compel him, like Lord Bacon’s old 
bachelor, to ‘‘marry and endow the pub- 
like” forthwith ? Such an interpretation, 
carried to its extreme, would sap the found- 
ations of social prosperity and of national 
wealth. The right of a man to his own is 
as clear as the wrong of his taking goods 
belonging to somebody else. 

When Mr. Stewart died, certain critics 
grumbled because his workingwomen’s 
home was not something else; and Mr. 
Astor was severely blamed because he left 
undone those things which he ought to 
haye done, although none could truly say 
that he did those things which he ought 
not to have done. Now that Commodore 
Vanderbilt’s painful and patiently borne 
illness is over, the same sentiment feels 
hurt that there are ‘‘no charitable be- 
quests ” in his will. Thus is the dead man 
wronged. Mr. Vanderbilt chose his own 
waysand means of benevolence. For many 
years back he gave away about a thousand 
dollars a day to this and that charitable 
object. All told, Vanderbilt University 
got one million dollars in United States 
bonds. The steamship Vanderbilt, presented 
outright to the Government during the 
civil war, was estimated to be worth eight 
hundred thousand dollars. The Moravian 
Church on Staten Island got thirty-five 
thousand dollars, and the ‘‘ Church of the 


Strangers,” in this city, cost the Commodore 


a larger sum yet. These were among the 
benefactions of his lifetime. What he has 
done in his will the public well knows. One 
direction provides, though not ostenta- 
tiously, for a hospital for railroad em- 
ployés. Are these the doings of a greedy 
miser? 

Sometimes a benefactor scrimps and 
starves his family to devote vast sums to 
whimsical charities. The charity of a 
Peabody or a Peter Cooper is grand, but 
Mr. Vanderbilt, despite his patriarchal 
family, gave away more money than either. 
An Astor, a Stewart, a Vanderbilt is a 
blessing in another sense; for each gave 
honorable, remunerative, and permanent 
employment to an army of men and women. 
This is a greater service, the political 
economist will bear witness, than much 
dispersed and showy benevolence. A rich 
man is, in a sense, both owner and trustee. 
He has a right, however, to manage his 
wealth as conscience and Christianity 
direct. Cornelius Vanderbilt's fortune 
never harmed anybody; it has done good 
to thousands. 








THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 


HE “American Society of Painters in 

Water-colors”’ open the art season on 
the 23d of this month, continuing their 
exhibition until the 4th of March, and 
about a month later the cegular Spring 
exhibition of the National Academy will 
commence. The Water-color Society is a 
child of the Academy, although an in- 
dependent organization, many of its mem- 
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bers being also Academicians. Its annual 
reception of this year will celebrate the 
completion of its first decade, during which 
time it has achieved a marked and pro- 
gressive improvement in the character and 
quality of its exhibits; thus demonstrating 
the increasing appreciation of water-color 
painting among art patrons. The cultured 
picture-lover has learned that oil and 
water-color painting are incomparable, and 
that while the strong, thrilling effects of 
oil- painting are unattainable in water- 
color, the pure, sweet tones and delicate 
gradations—especially in skies and dis- 
tances, which are the characteristic charm 
of water-colors—are equally unattainable 
in oils. Theterms ‘‘ thin,” ‘‘ cold,” ‘‘ weak 
and washy,” are no longer applicable to 
water-color pictures as such, for the true 
artist in water-color masters the qualities 
of depth and clearness, and secures a cer- 
tain luminous, ethereal warmth, which 
gives the effect of abundant vitality in 
exquisite delicacy. 

The Society’s-reception on the night of 
the 22d—next Monday—is expected to be 
one of the most agreeable social events of 
the Winter. New York society never ap- 
pears to better advantage than when en- 
gaged in the enjoyment of an inspiring 
feast of pictures; and we understand that 
the committee have made arrangements to 
present the pictures in an especially attrac- 
tive manner. Two or three of the finest 
paintings which will be presented were ex- 
hibited at the Centennial. Visitors who 
were compelled to pass them hurriedly in 
the world’s throng will be pleased to view 
them again in the quiet of the Academy; 
but in nearly every instance the works ex- 
hibited are executed especially for the 
annual exhibitions, and are the fruit of 
emulation in the attainment of a steadily 
rising standard. Such studio views as we 
have had of the exhibition pictures, and 
the behind-the-scenes glimpses in the shuffle 
of preparation, have assured us that the 
collection for the coming exhibition will be 
superior in character and quality to that of 
any previous year. There are many pic- 
tures loaned by private owners, and the 
Society also invites comparison from the 
treasuresof prominent dealers, thus adding 
to the exhibition many choice foreign pic- 
tures in water-color. 








CAN WE CIVILIZE INDIANS? 


N a bleak cemetery looking out upon the 
ocean six of the ten Shinnecock Indians 
lost in the Circassian were laid to rest, a 
few days since, amid the weird lamenta- 
tions of their dusky relatives. They were 
wreckers by profession, and men of good 
repute in their lives, and they had died at 
the post of duty. Once their forefathers 
had held sway throughout Long Island, 
and more than once the villages of white 
men clustered at the end of the island had 
occasion to dread their prowess. Their 
numbers had diminished rather by peaceful 
contact with their natural adversaries than 
by war, though, when the Revolutionary 
struggle came, they flocked to the standard 
of Washington, and, like the Mohicans, did 
good service to the patriot cause. Nowa 
small remnant is gathered in a corner of 
the great district where the tribe formerly 
lorded it, and only once in a while are the 
public made aware that they still survive. 
Their civilization is something of which 
they have reason to be proud, and they may 
justly make still greater boast of the high 
reputation they bear among their white 
neighbors. 

It is maintained by many who have had 
experience on the subject that the red 
man cannot be civilized, and that the only 
hope for the country he inhabits is in his 
final extermination. This is apparently a 
harsh verdict, and certainly is not one that 
can be passed without full justification. In 
the blood of some of our bést families both 
North and South there are distinet traces 
of Indian blood, and here and there, in 
different States, are little colonies, like that 
of the Shinnecock Indians on Long Island, 
where the aboriginal owners of the soil 
quietly pursue the arts of peace, and in the up- 
rightness of their lives are models to all who 
are brought into contact with them. These 
may be rare examples, and, perhaps, excep- 
tions to the general rule, but they show that 
it is possible t6 humanize the red man, and 
bring him within the reach of the influences 
that have transformed the naked, painted 
Briton into the highly conservative and 
neatly attired English gentleman. Perhaps 
our trouble with the Indian is that he has 
always been brought into contact with the 
pioneer guard of advancing lines, with the 
roughest and most lawless element in 
our civilization. He has been taught its 
vices before he has heard of its virtues. 'The 
rifle came into his hands before the Bible 
was presented to him, and he was taught 
to drink the fire-water of the white man 
before any missionary came to warn him 
of its dangers. Those who came to 


teach him better things found him already 
cursed with the vice, disease and disrepute 
that follows in the wake of the pioneer 
This, at least, 


column of the border. 


was the case with the more amiable and 
ductile of the tribes. Others, who were 
warlike and high-spirited, despised such a 
mockery of civilization, and, taking to the 
plains, avowed themselves the perpetual 
enemies of the treacherous friends who 
came bearing such deadly gifts. It is 
possible that for these there remains no- 
thing but extermination. They prefer the 
swift departure to the hunting-grounds of 
the Great Spirit, direct from the field of 
battle, to an existence embittered by sub- 
jection to conquerors and the acquisition 
of ignoble vices. Their fate is to be de- 
plored, and yet something of admiration 
must be yielded to them. It would indeed 
be better for them to die than to become 
the slaves to vice, and the historian of the 
future will find something to say in defene 
of their determination. 

The future of the Indians, as a whole, 
however, does not by any means involve their 
extermination. Even if all cannot be gath- 
ered into quiet agricultural communities, as 
is the case with some of the more peacefully 
disposed, still, some means may be found 
of making them useful to the community 
and preserving their self-respect. Imme- 
diately after the terrible Minnesota mas- 
sacre, an eminent army officer advised the 
enlistment of a sufficient number of Indians 
to guard the entire frontier. In his opinion 
they would make the best, of soldiers for 
that purpose, as they could move rapidly, 
forage for themselves readily, and were 
thoroughly trained in all the devices of 
Indian warfare. Of course, the officers 
would be white men, and that would insure 
thoroughness of discipline. It was be- 
lieved that under this arrangement the 
allegianee of the new recruits might be 
relied upon, and that their natural love for 
uniforms and gay equipments would attract 
them to the service. The experience of our 
soldiers in the field, during the last year, 
again suggests whether it would not be 
wise to act upon this hint. 








GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDING JANUARY 13, 1876. 


Monday...... 1063; @ 10614 | Thursday....106 @1057% 
Tuesday ....106'4 @ 105% | Friday ...... 106 @106%, 
Wednesday. ..105% @ 106} | Saturday ....1063¢ 








NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mormonpom.—Delegate Cannon says that the 
people of Utah have pretty much recovered from 
the excitement occasioned by the polygamy prose. 
cutions, aud have settled down into the comfortable 
conviction that the Federal Government does not 
intend to persecute them further. Mr. Cannon 
says the Mormons regard the present Territorial 
officers as fair-minded men, who are not disposed 
to give the people any needless trouble. 


Hicgu Winps.—The storm that swept over the 
summit of Mount Washington January 5th was the 
worst ever recorded at the signal station there as 
coming from the east. The wind blew one hundred 
and forty miles an hour, and the mercury ran down 
to within three degrees of zero. The barometer 
changed at times a tenth of an inch iu half an 
hour. ‘The signal-service men had to board up the 
eastern window of the observatory to keep it trom 
blowing in. The highest wind of this Winter was 
on the 16th of December, when the instrument 
recorded two hundred miles an hour, and the ther- 
mometer registered forty-seven degrees below zero. 


Tae Spring Exarsirion.—The fifty-second annual 
exhibition of the National Academy of Design will 
be opened for a private view on Monday evening, 
April 3d, and to the public on the following Tues- 
day morning. Works for the exhibition will be 
received at the Academy from Monday, March 
12th, to Satarday, March 17th, inclusive, after 
which no work will be admitted under any circum- 
stances whatever. The works of living artists are 
only eligible, and they must be original paintings, 
sketches, sculptures, architectural designs, or 
models and engravings which have never before 
been exhibited in the city of New York or Brooklyn. 


New York Inprans.—In the State of New York 
there are 5,034 Indians living upon nine reserva- 
tions bearing the following names: Cattaraugus, 
Allegany, Cornplanter, Oil Spring, Tonawanda, 
Tuscarora, Oneida, Onondaga and St. Regis. All 
the Indians are remnants of the old Six Nations. 
They are disproving the theory that to civilize an 
Indian is to exterminate him; for instead of dimin- 
ishing in numbers they are slowly increasing. The 
population at the enumeration of last Fall was 79 
more than a year before. There are 31 schools on 
the reservations. Representatives of all the six 
tribes were in Washington recently looking after 
their business relations with the Government. 


Witt Ferry Resign?—A report that Senator 
Ferry contemplates resigning the office of Presi- 
dent of the Senate, about February Ist, is gene- 
rally credited in Washington. There is one very 
important reason why many Republicans think Mr. 
Ferry should do this. His term of office expires 
March 4th. Should there be a failure to announce 
the result of the late election in the joint meeting of 
the two Houses, and should the House of Repre- 
sentatives also fail to choose a President, an inter- 
regnum and a new election would seem inevitable. 
In that case the President of the Senate might 
become the acting President of the United States, 
and it would be very essential that his term of ser- 
vice should be continuous. Democrats and Repub- 
licans are generally agreed that the Constitution 
makes no provision for filling a vacancy in the Pre- 





sidency caused by a failure to elect, but it is confi- 





dently believed that, if such a thing should happen, 
General Grant would resign his office on March 3d, 
at which time the President of the Senate would 
immediately become President, as in this case the 
vacancy contemplated by the Act of 1792 would 
occur. 

An Active Lopsy.—Ten days ago Bills had been 
already introduced in Congress making appropria- 
tions, more or less of the nature of subsidies, to 
the amount of $2,460,000. Since then nine new Bills 
have been introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives, as follows: Snake River, Washington Terri- 
tory, $30,000; Red River, Louisiana, Texas and 
Arkansas, $150,000 ; Missouri River,$25,000 ; Bridge- 
port Harbor, Connecticut, $15,000; Norwalk Har- 
bor, Connecticut, $15,000; Falls of Red River, 
Louisiana, $50,000; Great Kanawha River, West 
Virginia, $300,000; Alsea Bay, Oregon, $50,000; 
Youghiogheny River, Pensylvania, $150,000. This 
makes $3,245,000 in about one month of the short 
session of Congress. Insomuch as business of all 
kinds is suffering from the unsettled and excited 
condition of political affairs, this result shows a 
praiseworthy activity on the part of those persons 
who frequent the lobbies of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. 

UNIVERSAL OBSERVATIONS. —Secretary of the 
Navy Robeson has, at the request of Secretary of 
War Cameron, formally assured the latter of the 
fullest co-operation of the Navy Department with 
the War Department in the work of carrying out 
the one daily simultaneous meteorological observa- 
tion now made with the international co-operation 
of so many nations on land, as fully as possible at 
sea and around the world. The order of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy isdated December 25th, Christmas 
Day, and requires that on every naval vessel, and 
at every naval station, wherever they may be, on 
every sea, in storm or sunshine, one meteorological 
observation shall be taken and recorded daily at 
the precise instant—7:35 a.m., Washington mean 
time. The record of these observations is to form 
part of the record of the United States Bulletin of 
International Meteorological Observations, and the 
greatest care and promptitude are enjoined in pre- 
paring it. 

Tse Bennett-May Arrair.—The circumstances 
of the Bennett-May duel, mentioned by us last week, 
are still involvea in profound mystery, and while 
the daily papers regularly give up considerable 
space to discussing the subject, the most part of 
their pretended details can only be relied upon as 
idle conjecture. Both the parties have managed, 
with admirable adroitness, to keep their where- 
abouts concealed. Mr. May is believed to be in 
hiding, somewhere in the vicinity of Baltimore, 
among his relatives. Whether he was wounded or 
escaped scot-free is a mooted point. Mr. Bennett is 
reported to have passed a couple of days last week 
on board the Herald yacht in the lower bay, and 
to have taken passage thence last Saturday on 
board a steamer bound for Europe. Meanwhile, 
Dr. Phelps, his surgeon, has been arrested for re- 
fusing to describe the duel to the Grand Jury, and 
application has been made for his release on 
habeas corpus, the Court declining to render an 
immediate decision. 


GRANT ON THE SuccEssion.—Probably the views 
of President Grant respecting the question of who 
shall succeed to his office are not of great sige 
nificance, but as they are possibly in some de- 
gree an index of the views of the Republican 
leaders, they are not without interest. On Janu- 
ary 12th, the President expressed the opinion that 
in case no declaration of the result of the late 
Presidential election is made before the 4th of 
March next, the President of the Senate will be- 
come President of the United States, and will be 
recognized by the Cabinet. This, he believes, will 
be in accordance with the Act of 1792. If this is 
not the proper interpretation of the law, then there 
will be an interregnum, because there will he no 
Speaker of the House until that body meets and 
organizes. He does not think that he can call an 
extra session, and he does not believe the Senate 
would agree to a law or joint resolution providing 
for one. In case of an interregnum, the President 
says that the members of the Cabinet, with the 
exception of the Postmaster-General, would exer- 
cise the executive authority vested in them, each 
one acting for himself. While this state of affairs 
continued, the President thinks there would be no 
authority to compel obedience to the laws, for no 
Cabinet officer could exercise authority except 
over the officers of his own department. The in- 
evitable tendency of such a condition of things 
would naturally be political disintegration. 


Govp Fiuctuations.—The table which ‘or several 
years past has been regularly published in this jour- 
nal of the daily gold quotations furnishes some in- 
teresting food for retrospection in connection with 
the recent rapid decline in the price of gold. On the 
13th of January, 1862, it was quoted at 108, and by 
the 18th had fallen to 101%. An advance began 
in June, and on the 18th of July it was quoted at 
119. In October it reached 133, and at the close 
of the year was quoted at 13314. By ‘the end of 
January, 1863, the price was 159 to 16034 ; in Feb- 
ruary it reached 17244; in July it declined to 
12344, and in December it advanced to 152%. In 
January, 1864, it opened at 1515 to 152; in April 
the highest price was 18194; on the last day of 
June the price was 245 to 250; in July it reached 
285, and remained above 200 nearly all the rest of 
the year, closing at 22414 to 22774 on the 3lst of 
September. There was a gradual decline in 1865 
until May, when the lowest quotation was 1285; ; 
the price was higher during the rest of the year, 
closing at 144°% to 1451 on the 30th of December. 
In 1866 the highest price was 157, on the 26th of 
June; and the lowest 126, on the 16th of April. 
It closed at 134 on the last day of December. In 
1867 the highest price was 1463{, and the lowest 
133. In 1868 the highest price was 150, and the 
lowest 13314. In 1869 the highest price was 1654 
(on Black Friday), and the lowest 11954. In 1870 
the highest price was 12314, and the lowest 110. 
In 1871 the highest price was 1153{, and the lowest 
108%. In 1872 the highest price was 115%, and 


the lowest 10854. In 1873 the highest price was 
1193%, and the lowest 10644. In 1874 the highest 
price was 114%%, and the lowest 109. In 1875 the 
highest price was 1173, and the lowest 111%. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


ANOTHER advance was made in Eastern-bound 
freights. 


“Brus Jeans” Wriuiams was inaugurated 
Governor of Indiana on the 8th. 


Ex-Governor Isuam G. Harris, of Tennes- 
see, was elected United States Senator. 


Governors Mitusr, of Arkansas, and Colquitt, 
of Georgia, were inaugurated on the 11th. 


Tue Supreme Court of New York, in General 
Term, sustained the $6,000,0000 judgment against 
Tweed, 


Rates of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany were reduced to the scale of the Atlantic and 
Pacific, 

Ex-Mayor WickHam was given a compliment- 
pi dinner by prominent citizens of New York on 
the 12th. 


ConcressMAN McDoveatt, of New York, was 
tendered the office of Commissioner of Patents by the 
President. 


Lane quantities of arms and ammunition were 
received at the arsenal at Washington, D. C., from the 
West and South, 


A meetiING of business men was held in the 
Chamber of Commerce, New York City, to urge reduced 
taxation of banks. 


ANoTuer large consignment of arms, cartridges 
and sliclls was forwarded to the Turkish Government 
from New Haven last week. 


Ex-Governor Jonn M. PALMER was nomi- 
nated for United States Senator by the Democratic cau- 
cus of the Illinois Legislature. 


ALEXANDER Barron, cashier of the Fishkill 
(N. Y.) Natioual Bank, was discovered to be a defuulter. 
The deficiency may reach $130,000. 


Tue Russian steam-frigate Svettam, with the 
Grand Dukes Alexis (captain) and Constantine (midship- 
map) on board, arrived at Hampton Roads. 


CommoporE VANDERBILT'S will was made ager 
It leaves all but $15,000,000 to his son William H., and 
makes no bequests for charitable or puolic purposes. 


An agreement was effected between the Com- 
mittees of the two Houses of Congress’ upon a plan for 
settling the questions relating to the electoral count. 


Tue ice on the Ohio River began moving, 
causing a great destruction of steamboats and coal- 
barges, at its junction with the Alleghany aud Monon- 
gahela Rivers. 


Stewart L. Wooprorp, ex-Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of New York, was nominated and confirmed 
United States District Attorney for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. 


Tue deadlock in the New Jersey Legislature 
was broken on the 11th, when Mr. Rabe, Democrat, of 
Hoboken, was elected Speaker. Leon Abbott is Presi- 
dent of the Senate. 


Botu Governors Nicholls and Packard were in- 
augurated in New Orleans on the 8th. On the 9th the 
Democrats gained possession of all the public buildings 
except the State House, and curing the week the Demo- 
cratic Legislature gained accessions from the Republican 
body. 


INTELLIGENCE of a very conflicting character 
was received that a duel bad been fought near Slaughter 
Station, Md., by James Gordon Bennett and Frederick 
May. The District Attorney at New York endeavored 
to gain the particulars, and had several alleged partici- 
pants before the Grand Jury. Mr. Bennett, with several 
friends, sailed for Europe on 13th. 


Foreign. 


PresmpEnt Bornrerro, of Ecuador, was de- 
posed, 


Socratist Democrats contested 123 out of 397 
districts in Germany. 


Russta contemplates raising a new loan in the 
Spring whether there is war or uot. 


A CONVENTION With the maritime powers was 
concluded by the Suez Canal Company. 


Genera Draz has been uniformly successful in 
his attempt to overcome Iglesias’s forces in Mexico, 


To prevent seizure by a Spanish war-vessel, 
the Cubans who captured the steamer Moclezuma burned 
her and escaped, 


Ir is reported that the Ameer of Afghanistan is 
arming against England. Russian official and other 
papers spoke in hostile language of the proclamation of 
the Queen as Empress of India. 


Ex-Presipent Basz re-entered Santo Domingo 
on the 22d ult., and was received with much enthu- 
siasm. The pecuniary outlook for the rupublic was 
reported encouraging, as large quantities of tobacco had 
reached the ports. 


M. Grevy was elected President of the French 
Chamber of Deputies. Minister Simon said the Govern- 
ment intended to make a iarge use of the privilege of 
pardon in favor of Communists, and would appoint a 
new Amnesty Committee. \ 


C. U. Grirrtx, United States Consul at Apia, 
Samoa, was sent to Washington in the capacity of 
Minister Plenipotentiary, to negotiate a treaty for the 
recognition of the Government of Samoa and the estab- 
lishment of commercial and.friendly relations. 


Tue famine in India has attained alarming 
proportions. In the Madras district 1,000,000 persons 


are employed on the special relief works, and in Bom-* 


bay fully balfa million. Thus far it bas cost the State 
over £2,000,000 in Bombay, and £4,000,000 in Madras, 
to supply the required assistance. 


Tue Turks prohibited the export of grain and 
cattle from the villages of the Danube. It was reported 
that they had burned several villages in the Moravian 
Valley in violation of the terms of the armistice, and 
contemplated seizing the south bank of the Danube, 
opposite Turuseverein, and fortifying the crossing-place 
ou both sides the Ibar before the Russians. 


Tue Constantinople Conference reassembled on 
the 8th, and at the request of the Turkish Minister was 
adjourned to the 11th. On the 10th the Council of 
Ministers debated the answer to the Conference, and on 
the 11th another adjournment was taken, the members 
having resolved to meet on the 15th and demand a final 
answer from the Porte by the 18th. Although the Turks 
are still stubborn, it is thought they will yield at the 





last moment, 
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. zation. He sat in the Virginia Constitutional Con. 
A CHARACTER SKETCH vention at Richmond in 1851 ; ten years later in thé 


In CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. Secession Convention; and a second decade found 


y him a member and President of the West Virginia 
TS is always much amusement attending the Constitutional Convention at Charleston. Ih the 
study of the groups of Free oy mage pe Secession Convention he earnestly opposed - 
that form along the streets and on the piazzas of our Ordinance of Secession, but when it passed 
—— — won ps = solar alaaes al acquiesced, united his fortunes wih ees i 
ute very largely e pictur State, and supported the measures that followe 
such sketches, both by their frequent quaintness of the work of the Convention. 
attire and by their more or less original and In 1863 Mr. Price was elected Lieutenant-Gover- 
singular attitudes. nor of Virginia, and served as President of the 
From time to time we have presented character State Senate to the end of the war. Hon. William 
outlines—as we found them in the great Northern Smith, the Democratic nominee for Governor, was 
cities, and in Richmond, Baltimore and New Orleans chosen at the same election. 
—which, in their natural grouping, air of earnest- During the war, Mr. Price was imprisoned by 
ness and sectional peculiarities, told many stories General Crook for refusing to take an oath pre- 
ot the play of the passions that control all people. scribed by him. His words to General Crook were 
This nen av —. ft me Be I brmeny | determined and ahorectortotie, “ yes can send 
scenes at Columbia, leaves the two Legisiatures in me to prison, but the whole United States arm 
an ungitered condition, and, visiting Charleston, the eanllat’ clemmal me to take your oath!” After h 
‘Venice of America,” meets, almost at landing, close of the war he was elected a Circuit Judge, 
with a group of people, worthy, in every way, of but Governor Boreman refused to commission him, 
Oe et ar ; asian alleging as . reason that be wee 0 rebel. zee 
ew officer of police jogs along in conver- years since he was a candidate for the Uni 
sation with a black subordinate, while the cluster States Senate, but evidemtly believing that the 
of commercial agents make the locality noisy with office should seek the man, and not the man the 
the announcement of the freshness, ripeness and office, he did not enter personally into the,contest, 
cheapness of their ee The and was defeated. He never solicited an office, 
wood-purveyor, with slow and limping tread, evi- and this is the only time he was beaten. 
dently derives great comfort from her pipe, with- After the death of Senator Caperton, Mr. Price 
out which she would — be unable to make was appointed Senator by Governor Jacob, until the 
a good bargain, while the poultryman wears a meeting of the Legislature. The appointment gave 
look that would render an inquiry into the condition general satisfaction, a sentiment pleasantly and 
of chicken-coops in the suburbs a questionable pro- pointedly expressed in the following paragraph 
ceeding. tes from a leading Democratic journal: ‘It was, 
In marked contrast with our Northern habits is indeed, an appointment fit to be made — one 
the custom of buying oysters from the bucket, that will reflect credit upon the State and peo- 
either by the single one, ten, dozen, quart or ple. The presence of such men in the Senate 
gallon; and the other trades are equally peculiar. will go far to redeem the character of that once 
All the characters delineated are strong and dignified body. Governor Price is a geagenen of 
natural, The poultryman is the most picturesque commanding presence, of cultivated mind and 
of the group, from the manner of displaying his sound judgment, and a lawyer of distinguished 
stock ; the wood-carrier suggests the more youth- ability, and, better than all, he is a pure and honest 
ful, graceful and poetic woman of Switzerland ; man,” 
the oyster and vegetable-venders would not unna- It is thought Senator Price will be elected by 
turaliy be compared with the street peddlers of the Legislature to fill Mr. Caperton’s unexpired 
—_ rye od ry Ca am aes The ee . He qualified as a Senator, Monday, Decem- 
element in society is a mdst felicitous one for the er 4th, 
artist’s fancy, add in this instance has been treated 
in a legitimate, unexaggerated manner. 





SPIDER-WEB SILK. 

HE Empress of Brazil has presented the Queen 

of England with a dress, the equal of which has 
never been seen. It is woven of spiders’ webs, 
and is, as may be imagined, a work of art as re- 
gards quality and beauty. The handsomest silk 
dress cannot compare with it, but it can only be 
admired, scarcely imitated. There have already 
been many attempts to make use of the threads 
spun by spiders, and up to the present the experi- * 
ments have not been satisfactory enough to en- 








HON. SAMUEL PRICE, 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM WEST 
VIRGINIA. 
X-GOVERNOR SAMUEL PRICE, the subject of 
our illustration, was born in Fauquier County, 
Virginia, about the year 1808.: At ten years of age 
he removed with: his father’s family to Monongalia 





(now Preston) County, and there passed the re- = —— === = courage any further efforts in this direction. In the 
mainder of his boyhood, receiving meanwhile an year 1710 it was discovered that to make a piece 
elementary English education. At twenty he com- HON. SAMUEL PRICE, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM WEST VIRGINIA. of silk it would bet the webs of 700,000 spiders. 
menced the study of law, subsequently going to The Spaniards had already tried to use the spider's 
{ Kentucky and continuing his legal readings under ; soon after making Lewisburg, in that county, his ; Virginians of the old school who are cognizant of | threads, and made gloves, stockings, and other 


Judge Samuel Hanson, of Winchester. He was | permanent home. He represented Greenbrier | his eminent public services. similar articles, but even these were so trouble- 
given license to practice law by Judges Robbins | many years in the Virginia Legislature, and while Among the many distinguished statesmen who | some, and yielded so little profit, that, in spite of 
and Berkes, ot Kentncky, and Judges Summers, | there was one of the leaders of the delegations com- | took part in inaugurating a system of internal im- | the fabulous prices paid, they were obliged to 
Smith and Allen, of Virginia. He settledin Nicholas | ing from west of the Blue Ridge upon the subjects of por in Virginia, no one was more active than | abandon the trade. In certain parts of South 

Co , Virginia, and in 1834 was elected to repre- | internal improvements and basis of representation. | Mr. Price. He was one of the first to give embodi- | America garments made of these threads are worn, 
sent that and Fayette County in the Legislature. | His excellent judgment, fairness and ability in de- | ment to the bone Soveted scheme of a railroad | but the spiders in these lands are unusually large. 
After sérving two terms he removed to Wheeling, | bate won for him a high position among the people | through Virginia from tide-water to the Ohio, and | Itis likely that the above-mentioned dress was made 
aud while residing there married in Greenbrier, | of the whole State—a position he still holds with | devoted a large share of his public life to its reali- | of the threads of the smaller species of American 
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spider. There is, therefore, some hope that the 
time is not far distant when, thanks to the progress 
of modern industry, fashionable ladies may have 
the satisiaction of wearing elegant silks of the 
same delicate texture. 








FUGA MUNDI. 


‘* Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play ; 
For some must watch, while some must sleep: 
‘Thus runs the world away,’’—HAamLErT. 


| IKE snowy lilies, fleet as fine, 

4 Whose fragrant course is run: 

Like dewdrops on the eglantine; 
Like frost-work in the sun 

So vanish youth's delightful dreams; 
So beauty’s charms decay; 

For nothing is, but only seems; 
Thus runs the world away ! 


Like foam upon the billows bright; 
Like sunset’s gorgeous dyes; 
Like moonbeams shedding silver light © 


Over the jewcied skies — 
So swiltly from our vision glide 
. Hope’s plans and projects gay; 


Alone we roam at eventide: 
Thus runs the world away. 


Of friends whom ruthless Time destroys 
Wo’re day by day bereft; 

The spectres of our perished joys 
Are all the comrades leit, 

Love’s chain is broken link by link; 
We sing this mournful lay, 

Forlorn upon the river’s brink, 
“Thus runs the world away.” 


UNFINISHED. 
PART II. 
CHAPTER I1.—(CONTINUED.) 
66 yn sister seems quite well and happy.’’ 


- 


Mr. Rutledge broke the stillness, and 

Kate's dream-castle fell with a sound like 

a sigh. She must not forget Charlie. Either way 

it will be sorrow—sorrow to her or sorrow to 

Charlie ; she did not know which would be hardest 
to bear. 

“You see a great deal of her, do you not ?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,”’ he said; “it is a pleasant house, and 
then, too, I can hear from Miss Charlie all the 
latest news of my friend.” 

‘* Why does he excuse his visits to me?” she 
thought, with quick-stirred anger. 

“What a little actress it is!” Mr. Rutledge 
said, musingly, with a smile. ‘ A charming little 
witch, though! She will break the hearts of all 
the men along the river before she is satisfied.” 

“Who, Charlie ?’ she cried, amazed. “Charlie 
an actress? Why, she is ¢oo natural, too artless ; 
how can you have formed such a wrong impression 
of her ?” 

“*T am inclined to think it is a right impression, 
Miss Kate. 


actually bring tears to her eyes at will. 
keeps tears and smiles and blushes all under ad- 
mirable control, and uses them all as weapons. I 
have peeped behind the scenes— but, nevertheless, 
I am stunned with admiration, and acknowledge 
her power.” 

“Why should you speak so of Charlie? What 
has that foolish boy told you against her?’ Kate 
cried, hotly. ‘You shall not! She, the most 
honest-hearted girl! How dare you speak so to 
me of my sister?” She had forgotten everything 
but that Charlie loved this man, and had been 
led to think that he loved her; and he spoke so 
carelessly, almost slightingly, of her. 

Mr. Rutledge looked actually frightened. 

“Oh, Miss Kate, 1 beg ten thousand pardons !” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘I was partly in joke—forgive 
me! I almost forgot she was your sister. I onl 
remembered that 1 was speaking to my old friend, 
who always used to let me speak my mind fully to 
her on all subjects.” 

“Yes, but that was before you knew Charlie. 
Now, when you are so intimate with her and such 
a great friend, it would be wrong to opm of her 


so to any one, and doubly wrong to talk so to her 
own sister.’ 
Mr. Rutledge looked puzzled. 


“T only half understand you, Miss Kate,” he 
said. “ We are intimate, to be sure, but not such 
very great friends as to warrant our being reticent 
about each other's foibles. I know she does not 
confide in me any more than I do in her, whilst 
you —you know all my secrets. Indeed, I did not 
intend to say anything against her. What do you 
mean P” 

But Kate was silent, and her cheeks glowed. 
What could she say? How could she explain 
that she thought he was trifling with Charlie, and 
trying now to trifle with her by earnest looks and 
half-uttered words, by tones which grew alarmingly 
tender, ’ 

‘ But you'll forgive me—won’t you? I would 
cut out my tongue rather than say anything to 
offend you!” Far more earnest did it sound than 
that playful, “‘ Forgive me for having caused those 
tears.” 

So after a while Kate forgave him, but did not 
buiid up her castle again immediately. She did not 
know what to think, and kept saying to herself: 
“ He isn’t worth it! 1 won’t be a fool!” 

- By degrees the talk drifted into a vein dan- 
gerously personal, and Mr. Rutledge uttered some 
vapid ideas with regard to the “‘ curse of poverty,” 
pointing them, however, with his earnest look at 
the cheeks which hard work had made so pale. 

Then Kate woke up to the fact that he had 
spread before her his prospects clearly, and had in- 
dicated—as plainly as he could indicate without a 
definite proposal of marriage—that poverty alone, 
dire pores. -_ him from striving for that prize 
which, above all others, he desired to win. And he 
had done it in so manly and yet delicate a manner, 
that had showed such evidences of doubt as to 
whether he had the least ground for hope, that 
Kate could not feel the scorn she thought necessary. 
But she could not feel happy at the thought that 
the prize he longed for was herself. For, if so, 


what of Charlie? He was trifling with one or 


I know poor De Treville’s story—I | 
know her, too! Why, I have seen the little witch | 
She | 


| 


| 
“but th 





the other. Daring to trifle with them! That is 
the way she put it. So she showed very little 
interest in his prospects ; and, when they parted, 
said good-by with her usual cool dignity, calling 
him back for a message to Charlotte. ‘For I 
suppose you'll see her soon!’’ she added, with a 
puzzlingly steady look into his eyes. 

Mr. Rutledge met her gaze with one half implor- 
ing: “I go back to-morrow morning, Miss Kate,” 
he said. 

“ Do you ?” 

“Yes; and I only came to see you—for no other 
purpose than to see you !”” 

“*T feel flattered, I am sure!’’ she said, with a 
little, nervous laugh. ‘‘ Good-by.”’ 

She couldn’t sleep till she had written Charlie 
a quiet letter, full of good advice. She mentioned 
Mr. Rutledge’s visit casually, and added: “‘ Charlie, 
dear, I wish you wouldn’t think of him so much. 
I doubt if he is worth it.’”’ And then she felt like ! 
a hypocrite and « meddler. What right had she | 
to suppose that he was trifling with Charlie rather 
than with herself? Whaé right had she to set 
Charlie against him, simply because she could not 
help caring for him herself? Put did she care for 
him? Could she, even while losing her faith in 
him? Kate had many a scene—many a little half- 
uttered sentence—many an eloquent look stowed 
away in her memory. “ But,” she thinks, “ how 
do I know what he See said to Charlotte ?” 

And when she fell asleep with a half-smile on 
her lips, and shining tears on her dark lashes, that 
a was still unanswered—“ Do I care for 

im ”’ 





CHAPTER III. 
“ Tug Cove, March 16th, 18—. 


‘6 1) JIM—I have found out your secret, 

and while I think you are just the best 
boy in the world, I am shocked to think we should 
have been so easily ‘taken in.’ When Charlie 
gave you her manuscript, 1 thought no more of it, 
expecting nothing. When you said you had sent it 
to ‘a friend’ in New York, ‘ connected with some 
of the best magazines,’ I hardly wanted to tell 
Charlie, thinking it would only cause her another 
disappointment. But when, half crazy with excite- 
ment, she put a twenty-five-dollar bill into my 
hands, I had to believe the evidence of my senses, 
though I still felt bewildered. The accompany- 
ing letter seemed so genuine and business Iie 
that I doubted no longer, though still I thought it 
strange that you never could procure a copy of the 
magazinein which Charlotte’s piece was Lblished. 
Now, however, I have met the friend, who, during 
his visit to New York, personated the obliging 
editor, and wrote, at your request, that ‘ genuine 
letter. He has revealed to me your plot entirely, 
ignorant of my close connection with the struggling 
aspirant for literary fame, and telling it as charac- 
teristic of your kindness of heart. So now, dear 
boy, I inclose twenty-five dollars, with many 
thanks for your goodness, though you deserve a 
great scolding. Charlotte must never know any- 
thing about it. She would die of shame if she ever 
discovered that the fresh muslins she reveled in 
last Summer came out of your pocket, instead of 
being the honest wages of her pen. With love to 
your mother, 

I remain, your affectionate ‘ cousin,’ 
Kars Howarp,” 


The answer was characteristic, and without date. 


‘‘Thunder and lightning, Kate, I didn’t know 
you could be so unkind! Confound that meddling 
fellow, who couldn’t hold his tongue! I would beg 
knees of you to take back this wretched bill, 
at I know it would be useless, and I have no 
desire to feel any more like a =— hound than 
I do at present. To think that I, of all others, 
who am ready to spread my very heart on the 
ground to keep her pretty feet out of the mud— 
that J should be kept from giving her this slight 
comfort or pleasure (or whatever it is that girls 
derive from new dresses), simply because 1 am 
‘ Cousin Jim’ only in name. It is too ridiculous ! 
I’m sure I am more than willing to take the two 
of you in exchange for my own dear cousin Chris- 
tina. However, I am going to pay a visit to 
Charlie soon, and, maybe, ‘one of these days’ 
to use her favorite expression) ‘one of these 

ays’——-! And don’t you dare to let out my 
secret to Charlie—either the one you have goowed, 
or the one you may guess, or you forfeit for ever 
the confidence of Jim.” 

“ P, S.—Mother Bet does nothing but sniff, and 
Christina is so sour and awfully religious, that I 
stay away from them, till mother drives me there. 

‘Oh, the old home ain’t what it used to be! 
The change makes me sad and forlorn.’ 
“Jj,” 

**Come in, dear, it is damp,’’ Aunt Rose said, 
her face rising, ghostlike, in the dim window. 

““No, Aunt Rose; I love the twilight—let me 
be romantic, do! And come out: 1 want some 
petting.” 

“What have we here?” Aunt Rose asked, 
touching the paper on her lap. 

“Oh, I'll say it to you. Don’t strain your dear 
old eyes reading it;’ and then, with her head 
nestled in Aunt Rose's lap, Charlie said softly : 

‘Mystic Future, I am dreaming, 
Of the joys you hold for me; 

Magic colors hope is weaving, 
From all spot or blemish free. 


‘Future, tell me, is there coming 
Wealth and greatness, pomp and fame, 
Or a quiet, happy home.life, 
Better than a world-wide fame? 


“ Lift thy cloudy vail, dim Future, 

Let me for a moment see 
Whether, in the years advatcing, 
Sad or bright my lot shall be! 


“Ah, I see, oh, cruel Future, 
That my prayers are all in vain! 
I shall have no word to warn me 
Of approaching joy or pain. 


“But Pll dream on, cloudy Future, 
Doubting, dream; yet trusting, wait, 
Hoping, when thy vail is lifted 
Mine shall be a happy fate!” 


' which she was ever guilty. 





“Very pretty, my dear; simple, but——” 
“There, Aunt Rose,’ Charlotte interrupted 





uickly, “don’t criticise. That is only what I was 
thinking, and it came so naturally that I had to 
write it down. 
sometimes, miserable rhyme as it is;’’ and she 
stirred the paper discontentedly. ‘“‘ But twilight 
draws the heart out of me,” she added, ardently. 
“I never would have let you see these lines in | 
daylight.” 

“And do you really think ‘a quiet, happy | 
home-life ’ is ‘ better than a world-spread fame,’ | 
girlie?’ Aunt Rose asked, smoothing softly the 
rumpled brow. 

“ Yes, a thousand times! I once had all sorts of | 
dreams of becoming a famous authoress, and | 
making thé whole world laugh or ery at will—but | 
now | think I would rather have a ‘ quiet, happy | 
home-life,’ and that seems incompatible with a 
* world-spread fame.’ ”’ 

“‘T know some one who has a great deal to do 
with this change of view, do I not ?’’ Aunt Rose 
asked, with the nearest approach to playfulness of 


Charlotte lifted her troubled head. 

“ Aunt Rose,’ she said, earnestly, “I talk too 
much! 1 have led you all to think Mr. Rutledge 
cares for me more than he has given me any occa- 
sion to imagine. I do like him, I acknowledge ; 
but he has never said, in words, so much as ‘1 
like you,’ to me.’’ 

“ That isn’t usual, is it ?” Aunt Rose laughed. 
“ How about his actions ?’ 

‘“* No, nor in actions,’ Charlotte said, doubtfully, 
for her thoughts flew back to that day when he 
held her hand softly for one little minute by the 

ate, and she dropped her head again in Aunt 

ose’s lap. , 

i But 1 have been thinking more than usual 
lately,” she went on, “and I see that I have been 
making too much of little attentions. I am inex- 
perienced in this sort of thing—see, I am making 
very humiliating confessions !—and because one 
man fell in love with me when I never dreamt of 
such a thing, I am afraid I will look for it from 
every one. Now that he hasn’t been to see me 
for a whole, long month, I begin to see that I 
might have been mistaken,”’ 

hen she stopped, startled at the freedom with 
which she spoke. 
- “But, Aunt Rose,” she went on, lifting her 
head, “‘ I see, too, that it is just fancy. 1 haven't 
many real, upright, true gentlemen like Mr: Rut- 
ledge, and, as I haven’t many friends, it is quite 
natural to fancy this one, and value him—as a 
friend! Isn’t it, Aunt Rose ?’”’ 

Aunt Rose said ‘‘ Quite natural ;” but was not 
deceived for a moment. 

‘* Dear,”’ she said, after a pause, ‘‘ you are quite 
right to be cautious. But, from all I can see, 1 
think you are quite warranted in supposing 
that his attentions are serious. Mr. Rutledge is 
not a ‘lady’s man,’ and I do not know of any 
house at which he visits but this. He used to 
visit Kate last year, but that never came to any- 
thing more than friendship, though your uncle 
thought it would. Of course I cannot tell how far 
he has gone—you alone can judge of that; but, 
taking an outsider’s view of the matter, there cer- 
tainly seems ground for supposing that his friend- 
ship for you is becoming something warmer.” 

From all of which it may be seen that Aunt 
Rose poured oil on the flames instead of quenching 
them, as she would have done had she been a little 
more clear-sighted. 

Charlotte’s cheeks burned. She did not like 
Aunt Rose to talk so. She had cherished the 
thing like a dream—something fading and fleeting, 
and lovely, not real, yet something to build air- 
castles on—but now it felt real, tangible, and she 
trembled. 

“ Aunt Rose,” Charlotte began again, after a 
pause, “i always have thought that I will be an 
old maid, or else marry some one I love dearly, 
and be happy for a while, and then he will die. 
Which do you think would be best ?” 

“’Tis better to have loved and lost than never 
to have loved at all!” Aunt Rose answered, softly, 
smiling at Charlotte’s serious tone. 

“I’m not in joke, Aunt Rose; I don’t pretend 
to look into the future, but I have always been 
sure that one day I shall be an authoress. If I am 
an old maid, then all ties of love will gradually be 
broken, and, weaned from all that might distract 
me, I shall devote myself to my great work. Or 
else, if I become a widowed wife, I shall be puri- 
fied by suffering, and so more fit to teach others, 
I never contemplate a | yng married life, for I 
know all ambition would die within me in such a 
commonplace existence.” 

“ How about the writing now ?” 

“1 am a little discouraged. One piece was 
accepted for twenty-five dollars; but since then 
I have been disappointed, and, indeed, have hardly 
taken the trouble to finish anything. Still, that 
one success gives me hope to go on. I will try 
and be patient.’’ 

“That is right. Patience always wins the 
battle at last. Girlie, it isn’t always great trials 
that are needed to perfect us. Maybe the little 
troubles that harass you so—your rejected manu- 
scripts, and, even now—don't laugh—even the 
cessation of your friend’s visits, may be sent to do 

‘ou good.” 

“ Aunt Rose, when I’m with you, and listen to 
you, I feel wild to rush and do some great, good 
thing ; to sacrifice myself for some one I love—or 
even for some one I don’t love. That would be 
more like Christ!’ she said softly; “but, oh, 
when you are not with me, I grow just as lazy and 
wicked, and selfish again, and do nothing but 
seribble and think sometimes of my bonny Kate, 
and dream of all the happy things T would like to 
befall my silly self !’’ 

“But that is wrong. You must not think of 
your ‘scribbling,’ as you call it, as an indulgence 
of self, and, consequently, worse than a waste of 
time. You must think of it as a great, good gift 
that God has given you. You must set to work, 
though, regularly to cultivate this gift, or it will 
be a curse to you. bi. dear, look up. You 
may improve it so as to take the necessity of ever 
working out of the hands of your ‘ bonny Kate’; 
and make many hearts happy, besides filling your 
own with peace. But all you do—all you do, dear 


My thoughts do come in rhyme | me,” stre said. -. ; 
| near, God seems leaning down and holding out his 





—must be done with His help and for His glory, 
else it is worthless labor.” 


Charlotte’s eyes were full of tears. 
‘ You are the only one who has ever encouraged 
“And you do bring heaven 80 


hand to help me! Mother Bet and Miss Christina 
did not make religion pleasant. There always 
seemed to be such a spice about wicked things and 


| such a tameness about good, that I chose the bad 


invariably. But you—ob, Aunt Rose, I see now 
how sweet and grand it is to live so wrapt about 
with God’s love and thoughts of God that nothing 
—no earthly woe nor joy—can even faintly stir 
your peace |” ‘ 

‘“‘ Two visionaries attitudinizing in the piazza, 
and the parlor dark as Erebus!” rolled out Uncle 
Ben’s hearty voice. “In with you both! By- 
the-by, little one, where’s the fellow who's been 
sporting round so extensively? Jf he don’t put 
in an appearance soon, I'll have to go after him 
with a blunderbuss, or find some other way tc 
start that dimple, ‘There, it’s startled! We'll 
let that fellow alone for the present, and have 
some tea.” 





PART IIT. 


CHAPTER I. 
66 DULL!” 

P “Tam 

“Pull hard. Harder yet !” 

“1 can’t, Jim. Don’t you see it has got tan- 
gled in with these lily-leaves, and won't come 
out!” 

Then Jim swings bimself lazily down from the 
stern of the boat, and takes the oar from Char- 
lotte’s struggling hands. 

“ That all you’re good for ?’’ he asks, contemptu- 
ously, giving the oar a mighty jerk. “1 thought 

ou were going to row me round that Point. And 
I wasn’t to help at all—oh, no! Only to steer.” 

‘* Well, sir, I did my best,” she says, meekly. 
‘*T can only resign my place, and take yours.” 
And she drops among the cushions in the stern, 
and slips the tiller-ropes under her arms. ‘ What 
an improvement! But oh, Jim, look at my 
hands!” and she holds out one of her pretty 
palms—where a row of little we'ts is visible. Jim 
takes the little hand in his broad palm, and looks 
at it with a comic expression, then kisses it. 

‘¢ There, it is well now!” he says, as if speak- 
ing to a child. 

“Don’t!” she cries, vexed; “don’t treat me 


pulling !’’ 


like a baby! Every one does—I don’t like it! I 
am a woman now.” 

“Are you? Look me in the face. Let me 
see.” 


Charlotte raises her wistful, bright eyes, and 
gazes into his face. Jim sees an undefined 
shadow, a suspicion of sorrow,a dumb patience, 
that he has never noticed before. He draws a 
long breath. 

“Yes,” he says, “you are a woman now;” and 
Charlotte drops her eyes, confused. 

Somehow, she remembers Paul de Treville’s 
remarks with regard to this sham cousin of hers. 
Is it possible—but no! she will not make a mis- 
take again! 

Jim is steadily rowing now, taking no more 
notice of her eyes. ‘The oars plash, plash, 
for a while, and Charlotte’s mind drifts away 
down the river. It winds, smooth and broad and 
shining, with lovely open banks on either side, 
and pink clouds floating above, till it reaches the 
Point, and then it melts away in the quivering 
shadows of embowering trees. Long, trailing 
vines sprawl down across the dimpled water, and 
sprays of early-budding jasmine are reflected 
among the lily-leaves. 

Why don’t he come? What does it mean? 
What can I have done to offend him? Thus do 
Charlotte’s thoughts ring eternal changes on the 
one idea. If 1 could only find out whether ft is 
simple indifference, or whether I have offended 
him. I wonder if it is my own fault! If I could 
only see him once! 

“Christina raised a row about that, didn’t 
she ?” Jim asks, suddenly. Charlotte puts her 
hand to her throat with a start, then, feeling 
the drooping lilies of her pearl brooch, nods 
smilingly. 

‘* Yes; Mother Bet wanted to send me the ear- 
rings to match, but Miss Christina made such a 
fuss that the poor old soul was vanquished. You 
see, Miss Christina gave my mother these on her 
wedding-day, and considers that now, they return 
naturally whence they came. Queer idea, isn’t it?” 

‘** Mother Bet’ adores you, Charlie ; how could 
you leave her? She has been very miserable in 
Christina’s pious clutches since you forsook her.”’ 

‘Don’t talk about it, Jim; Lamawretch! I 
do love Mother Bet, for she was very good to me, 
in her way—when I was a baby; but, of late 
years, she, together with Christina, made us both 
too unhappy. The apple of discord was usually 
Kate. Mother Bet thought she influenced me 

inst that precious daughter of hers, and dis- 
liked her accordingly. I wrote a miserable letter 
to Uncle Ben, not-with the least idea of escape, 
or of producing any effect whatever, but only as a 
sort of valve to my pent-up woes, Indeed, Jim, I 
had no idea they would go to work so promptly, 
or that Mother Bet would be so determined, You 
know, Uncle Ben is our guardian, and we only 
staid with Mother Bet after papa’s death because 
she wished it, and because we could have better 
educational advantages there than here. I do be- 
lieve if it wasn’t for Christina, Mother Bet would 
to have me back; but Christina fans alive 
the little spark of wounded feeling till it is grow- 
ing into resentment.” Charlotte sighs deeply, 
then resumes: “ 1¢- must seem hard to her that, 
after all the years she has alternately spoiled and 
scolded me, I should turn on her thus ; ¥ goon 
I did not mean te go away for good, and I would 
give my little — to see the dear old garden 
again. I must show you one of Mother Bet's 
letters,” she resumes, after a pause, during which 
she dabbles idly in the water. ‘* They are too funny 
—such strange mixtures of fondness and attempts 
at coldness, and piously severe admonitions learnt 
from: Miss Christina—I try only to remember the 
fondness, and forget the rest.”’ 

Then such a change comes over her musing 
face, that Jim stops rowing, amazed. It is neither 
a ul pallor, nor a celestial radiance—nor 
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any other of the wonderful changes which novel- 
ists discern on their heroines’ countenances, but 
her cheeks glow a shade deeper, her eyes are no 
longer meditative, and her scarlet lips part, as she 
stares, with bated breath, abwve and beyond Jim’s 
head, towards the curve of the river.” 

“ What — in—the—deuce ’ says Jim, and turns 
to stare too. 

Just rounding the curve comes a slim boat, 
gliding swiftly towards them. In the stern sits a 
man, with his straw hat pulled low over his eyes. 
The oars are skillfully wielded by a young lady, 
whose hat has fallen back, reveuling a pretty, 
flushed face, and a profusion of fair hair. “A 
little more evenly,” they hear him say, and then 
the blue-rimmed boat glides up alongside, and 
Mr. Rutledge bows a smile in answer to Dick’s 
stare, and Charlotte’s keen glance. Charlotte 
seems inspired. 

“Give me the oars, Jim!”’ she cries, stepping’ 
lightly down from the stern. “A race, Miss 
Lovell ; what do you say ?”’ 

“ All right,’’ Miss Lovell calls back, briskly ; 
“show these lazy men what we can do!”’ 

“To the island,” they shout, all four young 
people catching the infection of Charlotte's excite- 
ment. Further down the river, where it broadens 
out and divides, is a small island. A miniature 
beach shelves down on one side, and on the other 
the branches of the only tree the island can hold 
straggle down, covered with brambles and vines, 
to the water’s edge. An easy landing-place for 
the tiny boats is formed among the spreading 


”? 


. roots of the huge tree. The two young men 
’ glance lazily at each other with the superior smile 


of conscious strength as they watch the efforts of 
the two girls—the parted lips—the eager eyes— 


’ the blue-veined wrists straining so wildly—the 


quivering oars dipping ever more irregularly. 

Even though intenf upon her oar, Charlotte 
takes in her rival’s entire costume. It is very 
effective, she thinks—blue and white, with all 
sorts of appropriate little anchors and other sym- 
bols here and there—while hers is only the dark- 
green morning-dress she had on when Jim called 
her to “come and take arow.”” She hasn't even 
a hat on, only a gray vail tied across her hair. 
“This is why he has not been to see me,” Char- 
Jotte thinks, and is devoured by jealousy. “I 
might have known it when I heard his sister had 
her friend Miss Lovell visiting her. What a 
goose not to connect the two facts—of his absence, 
and her visit before! I wé/? win the race !” 

‘Take care, Charlie!’ Jim cries—* not so rash! 
Evenly! Evenly!” 

But she does not hear him. She looks across, 
and meets Mr. Rutledge’s calm eyes fixed on her. 
Somehow it seems as if she is rowing for some 
nrize—as if on the reguit of this girlish trial of 
-kill hangs also the result of that desperate ven- 
ture, on which she has rashly set her heart adrift. 
Tf he takes his eyes off of hers, she must surely 
lose strength, she thinks. So long as he looks 
encouragement to her, and not to Miss Lovell, she 
can feel secure. All very silly and extravagant—yet 
natural to this girl. : 

Her boat darts ahead. Jim shouts—the strength- 
giving eyes are turned ~—— and Mr. Rutledge 
calls out, ‘“‘ Take care, or we'll be beaten ?’’ Miss 
Lovell nods back, smiling, and the blue-rimmed 
boat creeps slowly but surely up alongside, then 
a little beyond, and, as they glide into the tiny 
harbor, Miss Lovell springs out at the first touch 
of the boat with a triumphant little laugh. Char- 
lotte has dropped her oars, and sits with drooping 
head and clasped hands. ‘I have failed,’’ she says 
—* Jim, I have failed!” and the solemn eyes turned 
on him make him laugh, puzzled. 

“ Don’t look so grief-stricken about it, little 
one,”’ he begs. ‘ Better men than you have failed 
before.” 

But Charlotte has no smiles ready, and when 
she is installed with Miss Lovell on soft moss 
cushions under the oak, they all notice how pale 
she is, 

“What is the matter, Miss Charlotte?’ Mr. 
Rutledge asks, with polite solicitude. 

“Tired,” she answers, shortly, leaning her 
bronze head against the tree. 

*¢ Tired ? hy, I am as fresh as possible,” 
Miss Lovell exclaims, walking backwards and for- 
wards with elastic step. 

Charlotte looks up at the fair face and bright, 
disheveled hair, then closes her eyes with a little 
gesture as if the light hurt them. 

‘«T must get you home as faust as possible,” Jim 
says. “Charlie, you have a headache. Don’t deny 
it. You shouldn’t have rowed so hard. This 
Spring weather, cool as it is, is not exactly the 
‘oe ‘or violent ego Br i i 

“Tam sorry you 80 P r. Rut- 
ledge pot Ary ‘aise beside her. ‘ 

arlotte opens her eyes, with a jight in them, 
and a little, quick flush. ‘Are you?’ she asks, 
stniling. 

“ How long before you depart on your visit to 
town?’ he inquires. But Charlotte is listening 
dreamily. It is so long since she has heard his 
voice ! 

‘*T have not been visiting lately, Miss Charlotte. 
I hope, though, to see you again before you go.” 

“I shall be happy to see you,’ Charlotte 
answers, a , and matter-of-fact once more. 

“1 do not leave till the first of next month. 
Come, Jim, we must be going. Good-morning, 
Miss Lovell.” 

She can afford to Ft her a smile now, and a 
sweet, happy one to Mr. Rutledge, as he helps her 
into the boat ; and there she sits, smiling still, satis- 
fied, in the stern, while Jim watches her with 
hungry eyes. 

Plash—plash— he rows, grimly. 

“ Jim,” clasping her hands, ‘he is coming to 
see me, after all! Then I shall find out how I 
offended him ‘to make him stay away for such an 
age !” 

Jim still rows grimly. 

“I know if he comes to see me I can make it 
all right, with him.” 

** You like him?” Jim asks. : 

“To be sure do! And Jim,” growing confi- 
dential, “‘ I was afraid that I was beginning to like 
him too much—I mean, more than he liked me. 
This sudden cessation of visits, of all attention, 
looks like either. It worried me a great deal. I 





thought I had offended him, and have had many a 
cry over losing my friend through no fault of mine, 
knowing all the while that he is too good, too true- 
hearted, too honest, a friend to drop me so without 
good reason. He is very cold in his manner, Jim, 
but I know there lies a deal under that outer crust, 
else why should I always grow instinctively confi- 
dential with him, even when he does not coax me 
to do it at all? Ido like him very much, Jim—as 
a friend.” ‘ 

“Yes,” says Jim; and after that they are silent 
—Jim moody and Charlotte musing, with a smile 
on her lips. 

“Put up the oars quickly, and come in soon !”’ 
she cries, walking swiftly up the green slope after 
they reach the foot of the hill. “ It is your last 
evening here, Jim, so I can’t spare a moment of 
you. Don’t stop to look at the moon, there’s a 
dear boy. You'll find me on the pjazza.” 

Jim puts up the oars, draws in the light boat 
and suspends it under its awning, then drops on 
the grass, with his arms crossed and his head buried 
in them. There he lies, not stirring, till a silver 
voice rings along the hill-side : . 

“ Jim, where are you? Come, I am waiting.” 

Then he shakes himself like some great dog, and 
says, sternly : 

**No; not even ‘one of these days!’ Never! 
Jim Gordon; look it straight in the face. Say it 
again—Never !” and then ho goes up to the house. 

Aunt Rose smiled at Charlotte’s adornments the 
next evening—the rose in her hair, the sparkle in 
her eyes. “Is he coming to-night ?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, auntie! I don’t know—at least—yes, I 
think he is! Think, maybe, he does like me after 
all; and it is just something false he heard about 
me that made him keep away, and now he is 
coming to find out the truth!’’ (This was her 
latest wild notion.) 

But when it was bed-time, and he hadn’t come, 
the rose was faded, and the sparkle was dying too. 
And when, night after night, she watched down 
the dim avenue, and thrilled at the sound of a 
horse’s hoof, the sparkle grew less and less, and 
the look of dumb patience more evident. Aunt 
Rose had long talks with her and tried to put her 
pride in arms, for to her it was evident now that 
this man (so she termed him in her gently 
indignant thoughts) did not care at all for Charlie. 
But Charlie shook her head and smiled. 

“JT have no pride, I think, Aunt Rose. I am 
sure he cares for me, and he will come some time.” 


(To be continued.) 








THE SLEIGHING CARNIVAL. 


INCE the year 1848 New Yorkers have not had 
\ such a long period of fine sleighiug as they 
are now enjoying, and one would imagine that 
everybodywas contented. But although we have now 
had nearly five weeks of admirable roads, the trade 
in vehicles has been far from satisfactory to manu- 
facturers. The great demand, so far, has been for 
low-priced sleighs, of which a larger number have 
been sold than for several years; but in really 
stylish runners the call has been far below the 
average for a long time. 

There are but very few four-in-hand sleigks driven 
this season. These are exceedingly elaborate in 
construction, and cost from $1,000 to $1,500 each. 
The most prominent drivers of this style are T. A. 
Havemeyer, Charles A. Brandowine and August 
Belmont. Next in degree of popularity among thie 
wealthy is the Canadian style, which is a low, 
heavy sleigh, with a rumble seat at the back for 
a servant. Among the owners of such, which are 
built at a cost of from $200 to $650 each, are 
George A. Crocker, George G. Havens, J. F. 
Kernochan, Eugene Earle and James Gordon Ben- 
nett. Portland and Albany cutters have obtained 
a large degree of favor this season, and for a stout 
and moderate-priced sleigh they are all that could 
be desired. 

While the season is by no means gratifying to 
manufacturers, it has proven arich harvest to livery- 
men, whose -_ were not used enough last 
Winter to pay the interest on their cost. And 
both New York and Brooklyn have been unusually 
merry with the joyous tinkle of silver and bronze 
bells. The drives in Central and Prospect Parks, 
the .broad boulevards leading far out into the 
suburbs, and the avenues that border the busy mer- 
cantile districts, have been excitingly crowded day 
and night. Perhaps more than ever the contrast 
between the sleighs has been particularly re- 
marked. The out-goers with heavy, lumbering. 
but exceedingly cozy and costly sleig!s,slipped over 
the crackling snow side by side with the delicate 
cutter, the selfish one-seated runner, the enjoyable 
box with just room for two and naught to spare, 
while horses more or less blooded and mettlesome 
stretched their necks to the exercise, evincing a 
disposition in happy keeping with the season and 
its crowning charm. The in-comers, however, com- 
pose a more striking and amusing picture, for in 
the same line with the most stylish turnouts, dis- 
tinguished roadsters and fashionable companies, 
are the rural carryalls, in every possible forms ot 
construction and ornamentation, with every variety 
of horse and mule fiesb, bearing the men and 
women who have hitched up for a jolly time, and 
not to display the wealth of vehicle or the beauties 
of toilet. Horse, harness, bells, sleigh and people 
exhibited much of the oddity of suburban life. The 
very diversity in styles and dress, the woolen 
shawls beside the sealskin cloaks, the thick yarn 
mitten or the long blue stockings, in contrast with 
fleecy gauntlets, the horse blanket or strip of carpet 
to match the long-haired robes, the warm bricks 
and bundles of straw that do service for a multitude 
of buffalo mats, and the beg of doughnuts with a 
bottle of whisky, tea or coffee to compensate for 
the Javish dinner at Mount St. Vincent, Judge 
Smith’s, Schedeler’s or Cable’s, at the end of the 
new Park Avenue at Coney Island, contributed a 
most picturesque and hilarious element to the 
scene, which is greatly intensified when the out-of- 
town cousins venture down through the Park, 
Fifth Avenue or the grand Boulevards. Verily, 
sleighing is an enjoyment open alike to the richest 
and the poorest, and now is the common carnival. 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
The Iron Works at Creuzot, France. 
The iron-works of Creuzot, France, are the most 
extensive in Europe, with the possible exception of 
Krupp’s furnaces at Essen. The works occupy a space 
of nearly thirty acres In the centre is a court one 
bundred and thirty-one feet square, around which are the 








principal buildings, five of which are large factories, 
surrounded by puddling-furnaces, rolling- mills and 
machine-shops. The capacity of the works is some- 
thing enormous, as is indicated by the fact that they 
have just taken the contract to furnish the greater part 
of the iron required fur the construction of the Exhibi- 
tion Buildings in Paris. The daily production is five 
hundred tons, one half of which is in the form of steel 
rails. The number of workmen is estimated at five 
thousand, and it is a. peculiarity of the place that the 
proprietor, M. Schneider, has provided comfortable 
dwellings. schools, reading rooms, theatres and churches 
for the army of persons in his employ. It is one of the 
busiest and most interesting towns in France, 


The Italian Parliament, . 


One of our foreign illustrations represents the arrival 
of King Victor Emmanuel at the Italian Chambers, on 
his way to open the session of the Parliament. The way 
in which Victor Emmanuel enters the Italian Chambers 
is very characteristic. He advances with a military 
stride a few steps upon the floor, then stops, looks 
around, and bows significantly to the hearty greetings 
which burst from all parts of the House. Then, erect 
and kinglike, burly as his figure is, he passes alone to 
the centre, again looks all around, again bows slightly, 
and, turning, takes his seat upon the Chair of State, 
Prince Humbert and ex-King Amadeus advance with 
their faces towards his Majesty, pause before him, bow 
respectfully, and then take the seats upon his right and 
left, the whole House standing the while, and applaud- 
ing enthusiastically. 


A Lady Patron of the Hounds. 


On December 12th, the meet at High Easter, Eng- 
land, was celebrated as a grand fleld day, it having 
been determined by the members of the bunt to present 
to Mrs. Saltmarsh, of High Easter Hall, an elegant 
silver service, as a testimonial of their recognition of 
her unvarying kindness and hospitality. Notwithstand- 
ing the still comparatively youthful appearance of this 
very amiable lady, she states with evident pride that 
she has entertained the members of the hunt at her 
house for the last forty years (thus carrying out the 
wishes of her late husband); and the hunt, one and all, 
testify to the charming manner in which she has al- 
ways performed the duties of hostess. Her hospitality 
has been most deservedly called unvarying, for on one 
well-remembered occasion, when her entire household 
had been disturbed and alarmed the night before by a 
severe conflagration on her adjoining farm premises, 
she provided the proverbially excellent breakfast, with 
all its perfect surroundings, for the members of the hunt, 
whom she welcomed with her usual unruffled manner, 
and her qujet, pleasant smile. 


‘An African Exposition, 


On the 15th of February of this year, an Inter- 
national Exposition is to be opened at the Cape of Good 
Hope. The edifice in which it is to be held, of which we 
give a view in this issue, was constructed in England 
and transported in sections to South Africa. Its general 
appearance when completed is intended to resemble the 
Sydenham Palace, which building, it will be remembered, 
was constructed at a distance from the spot where it was 
to be permanently located. The African Exposition is 
under careful management, and is expected to be a very 
attractive, as it certainly will be a very novel, affair. 
The native products, which will be its leading feature, 
are classified in nine separate departments. During the 
past eighteen years the annual exports of the Cape Town 
Colony have risen from $8,000,000 to $18,000,000, and 
the exports between 1846 and 1874 rose from $6,000,000 
to $21,000,000 in value. The figures on the side of the 
exports would be yet larger were there any -means of 
computing the value of the large quantity of Cape 
diamonds which were sent away by mail without the 
knowledge of the Customs authorities, 


The Nicolaieff Floating Dock. 


A floating dock for the accommodation of the Russian 
ironclads in the Black Sea has recently been constructed 
in England, and is now in position at Nicolaieff, in the 
Imperial Dockyard. This system of docking vessels is 
a very novel one, and the dock for Nicolaieff is the first 
construction of the kind. It is 280 feet in length, aud 
is made capable of being separated into three portions, 
each complete as a small dock. The two outer portions 
are each 100 feet, and the middle portion is 80 feet, in 
length. The dock consists of a number of pontoons of 
nearly square section, ranged para'lel to each other at 
right angles to the length of the dock, the plan thus 
resembling a comb. When the three portions are 
joined end to end the dock is adapted for raising 
and depositing ironclads of the ordinary form ; but 
when the dock is arranged so as to torm a dock with 
two sides, it is suited for receiving circular ironclads 
up to 140 feet in diameter; the largest circular iron- 
clad now in existence is 120 feet in diameter. This 
important modification is due to the inventive genius 
of the experienced Russian naval engineer, Admiral 
Popoff. 

Turkish Volunteers Homeward Bound. 


The two battalions of volunteers who left Constanti- 
nople to assist in suppressing the Servian insurrection 
have all returned home. Of 1,600 who set out 1,510 
still respond to the roll-call. ‘They are a semi-barbarous 
lot, carrying the Crescent emblazoned on their stand- 
ards, and shouting to Allah while on the march. They 
were received in state by the Minister of War, and, after 
offering up prayer at the tomb of Mohammed the Con- 
queror, they gave up their arms, promising, however, 
to resume them as soon as notified that their country 
again required their services. 


The Future Emperor of Russia. 


The anxiety which now prevails throughout Europe 
with reference to the policy and destiny of the vast 
Russian Empire leads us to think of the person who is 
its heir-apparent, though we must not hastily credit 
any of the rumors lately heard of an intended abdication 
of Alexander II. We give the portrait of his Imperial 
Highness Alexander Alexandrovitch, Hereditary Grand 
Duke, who has been the expected successor to the throne 
since April, 1865, after the death of his elder brother, 
the late Grand Duke Nicholas. The present Czarowitch 
is thirty-one years of age, having been born in March, 
1845; his father is the present Emperor Alexander, and 
his mother is the Empress Marie, daughter of the late 
Grand Duke Louis of Hesse. He was married in No. 
vember, 1866, to Princess Dagmar, a daughter of King 
Christian IX. of Denmark; but now styled the Grand 
Duchess. Marie, the Czarevna; and they have several 
children. His Imperial Highness is a lieutenant-general 
of the Russian army, also Hetman of the Cossacks, and 
colonel of many regiments; he is reputed to have a 
great predilection for military employment. 


The Grand Duke Nicholas. 


The Grand Duke Nicholas Nicolaewitch, second 
brother to the Czar, who has been given the supreme 
command of the Russian Army of the South, was born 
August 8th (July 27th, 0. S.), 1831, He is Aide-de- 
camp-General to the Czar, and Inspector-General of 
Engineers; commander of the Imperial Body-guard; of 
a regiment of Grenadiers; of the regiment of the 
Dragoons of Astrakan and of the regiment of Hussars of 
Alexander; chief of the First Battalion of Caucassian 
Sappers and Miners, and of the Fifth Regiment of Rus- 
sian Cnirassiers. He married, February 6th, 1856, the 
Grand Duchess Alexandra Petrowna, daughter of Pierre, 
Prince of Oldenburg, born June 2d, 1835, by whom he 
has two sons (the Grand Duke Nicbolas, born November 








18th, 1856, and now commandant of a regiment of the 
Guards of Lithuania, and Pierre, born January 22d, 1864). 
The Grand Duke is exceedingly popular in the army, 
having proved himself a soldier of vast courage, tact 
and endurance. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Tue San Francisco papers assert that there 
is a great deal of idle capital in their city seeking 
profitable investment. 


—Icr in the Ohio River, January 9th, swept 
away eighty barges,at and below Ashland, Kentucky, 
causing a loss of $6),000. 


—Awn engine of the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railroad Company passed over the new bridge 
at Ashtabula, January 10th. 


--Generat D1az, the military dictator of 
Mexico, is advancing on the army of Iglesias, whose - 
forces are considerably decreasing by desertion. 


—New Orveans is to be startled with another 
artificial ice company, and a real ice skating rink, 
similar to those in use in London, Paris, Berlin, etc. 


—In 1776 there were eleven colleges and nine 
academies in this country, which are still in existence, 
and the existence of twenty-nine hbraries in 1776 has 
been traced. , 


—Tue London Daily Telegraph certified to an 
average daily circulation between July Ist and Decem. 
ber Ist, 1876, of 200,317, something unparalleled in 
newspaper history. 


—A LiTTLE boy at Montreal, who had survived 
the accumulated names of Marie Raoul Henri Aubert Gui- 
éhard Edouard Charles Saveuse de Beaujen for seven- 
teen months, has just died. 


—Ex-Governor I[suam G. Harris was, January 
9th, elected United States Senator on the first ballot in 
both Houses of the Tennessee Legislature, for the long 
term, to succeed Henry Cooper. 


—Carrier pigeons are to be stationed on An- 
ticosti, the Magdalen Islands, etc., to enable mariners 
cast away on the Gulf of St. Lawrence to communicate 
with the people on the south shore. 


—TueE handsomest and most romantic orange 
and lemon grove in the United States is that of the 
great horticulturist, Dr. Strenzell, in Contra Costa 
County, about twenty miles northeast of San Francisco. 


—Tue total of the pew sales in the Brooklyn 
Plymouth Church this year is $48,421.50. Last year it 
was $63,683; in 1875 it was $70,319.50; in 1874 it was 
$59,430 ; in 1873 it was $60,230; in 1872 it was 
$59,875. 


—Tue New Orleans City Railroad Company 
receives $5 a day in counterfeit nickels and dimes. The 
annual report of the company states that ‘all efforts to 
arrest and punish the makers seems to be abandoned 
by both State and Federal authorities.” 


—Wuerg, do all the pins go? has long beef 
the interesting question, but the inquiry as to whence 
they come is equally‘so. The manufacture of pins in 
Great Britain amounts to a business of $1,100,000, 
while the pins produced in the United States annually 
weigh 1,200,000 pounds, 


—Tue steamship Oceanic recently made the run 
from Yokohama to San Francisco in fourteen days, fif. 
teen hours and twenty minutes. The distance is 4,633 
nautical miles. The average speed of the Oceanic dur- 
ing the voyage was thirteen knots per hour. The time 
made is the quickest on record. 


—WueEn the inveterate smoker learns that a 
cigar contains acetic, formic, butyric, valeric and pro- 
prionic acids, prussic acid, creosote, carbolic acid, 
ammonia, sulphureted hydrogen, pyridine, viridine, 
picoline and rubidene, he will forswear the fragrant roll 
at once—and buy a brier-wood pipe. 


—Tue Massachusetts census report for 1870 
contains some curious findings. For instance, there are 
106 “ladies’’ in the State and 298 ‘‘ gentlemen,” and 
there are “five old Irish gentlemen.”? Then there are 
nine ‘‘ gamblers,’ three +‘ hermits,’’ three ‘loafers,’ 
ten ‘‘ pedestrians’ and one “ prize-fighter.”’ 


—Tue name for the new Territory cut off from 
Dakota, to wit, Iluron, is pretty severely criticised by 
the Northwestern press, it being contended that’ the 
Territory is not near Lake Huron in the first place, and 
that, secondly, the Hurons were Canadian—not Ame- 
rican—Indians. Pembina is suggested, though why not 
Custer? 


—Tue annual statement of precious metals pro- 
duced in the States and Territories west of the Missouri 
River, including British Columbia and the west coast 
of Mexico, during 1876, shows an aggregate yield of 
$90,875,173, being an excess of $9,988,136 over 1875, 
the greatest previous annual yield in the history of the 
country. 


—Born Russia and Turkey are eagerly buying 


_up American revolvers and rifles. By the Colt ma. 


chinery, bought by General Gorloff, already 3,000,000 
rifles have been turned out; Russia Has imported 
100,000 Smith & Wesson revolvers and : 20,000,000 
cartridges, to say nothing of the 400,000 cartridges 
manufactured daily in Russia from American machines. 
Meanwhile Turkey has contracted in Rhode Island for 
800,000 Martini-Henry rifles, of which 250,000 have 
already been shipped, and 100,000 more are ready for 
export, 





CONGRESSIONAL, 
FORTY-FOURTH CONGRESS—SECOND SESSION. 


Monvay, January 8th.—Senate—Manager Turner, 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company, was 
ordered to reply to questions put by Investigating 
Committee....A resolution was presented providing 
a plan for counting Electoral Vote, and the Supreme 
Court was asked to decide upon propositions affecting 
the same. Hovsk—A resolution to fit out another 
Arctic Exploring Expedition was offered, and one to 
inquire into subject of equai educational rights in the 
States. 

TuEspay, January 9h.—SenaTe—Action of Return- 
ing Board in Louisiana debated. Hovss—President 
Orton, of the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
was deciared in contempt....The Police Board of the 
District of Columbia was abolished. 


Wepnespay, January 10th.—SenateE—Memorial of 
Boston Board of Trade in reference to remonetizing 
silver presented; and the annual report of the Con- 
gressional Librarian. Hovse—Bill authorizing build- 
ing of a bridge over the Ohio River at Covington was 
defeated. 

Taurspay, January lith.—_Senate—Bill providing 
for deficiencies in the House Appropriation Bill was 
passed. Hovse—The Military Academy Appropria- 
tion and the Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation 
Bills were passed. ....Resolution for appointment of 
an International Silver Commission laid over a week. 


Fripay, January 12th.—Hovse—Manager Barnes, 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company, failed to 
purge himself of contempt, and was committed. 


Sarurpay, January 13th.—No session. 


[January 27, 187’. 
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HER BIRTHDAY. 


OW old to-day ?—nay, do not tell; 
| A woman should not tell her age, 

Who can may read the open page: 
Perhaps I read it overwell. 


Sit here a while, and let them go, 
Theo rest who are so gay to-night. 
I think the jesting and the light, 

Vain laughter hurts you. Is it so? 


Sit here and tell me—not how long 
Since you were born here, one of us— 
But how the world has made you thus, 
With love and justice, scorn and wrong. 


Pretend, as children do, that I 
Am priest, and you are penitent ; 
That I am priest with pardon sent 

© souls like yours! Why do you sigh? 


You will not? Then at least I may 
Beguile you with a tale or two 
Of others—most of one I knew 

When I was young, not old and gray. 


She had—what shall I say—a face 
More fair than yours, with wistful eyes 
That always showed, I thought, surprise 
That life should hold such scanty grace. 


She was not clad, as you are, dear, 
With soft, bright gleaming draperies ; 
She loved not gold, and loved still less 
The sound of her own praise to hear. 


Still not like you!—you turn away. 
Forgive me—is the story tame? 
There's more to hear, She came to shame, 
This simple, saintly girl, one day. 


Still not like you!—forgive once more — 
She loved, and thought her lover true. 
You sec, the story is not new. 

He left her. Such have been before. 


From light to darkness then she fell, 
From days of joy and nights of peace, 
To hours wherein her only ease 

Lay in dark visions born of hell 


Perhaps you guess what road she went— 
How wild a way, what tongue shall say !— 
All this was long belore your day; 

To you such griels were never sent, 


Condemn her not! poor passion-tost, 
Wrecked soul, who but loved over much! 
Now listen—but her lips to touch 

One would have thought the world well lost. 


One loved her well. Even I, my friend, 
In all her wretched sin’s despite. 
-—If she sat here—just here—to-night, 
How, think you, would the story end? 


Look up! speak, dear, or do not speak. 
ad Is peace, and joy, and rost at last 
Come down? Is all the darkness past? 
And healed the heart was like to break! 


Dear, ‘tis your birthnight.. Let it be 
Birth into God's own blessedness. 
Nor shall the joy be any less 

That you have given yourself to me. 


Apa VroomMan LESLIE. 


Shadows on the Snow. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY, 


BY 
B. L. FARJEON, 


Avutnor or ‘' BLApsE - 0’- Grass,” ‘Grir,” ‘ Josnva 
Marvel,” ‘‘AN IsLAND PEaRL,”’ ‘‘ Toe Duchess 
or Rosemary Lanz,” Etc. 


PART III. 


HERE was certainly something very extra- 
ordinary about little Doctor Bax. He had 
been called out some time since, and having 

been absent for at least half an hour, had just 
returned; and when Laura, who, struggling to 
forget her sorrow, was playing forfeits with the 
young ty 04 raised her eyes, she observed him 
regarding her in the strangest manner. Directly 
their eyes met, he turned his away ; but in another 
moment he was looking at her again, and so 
rene pk that she could not avoid asking if any- 
thing ailed him. 

“No, my dear,” he replied, with singular eager- 
ness; ‘there is nothing the matter with me. 
What should be the matter with me, you little 
puss, eh P” 

“ «1 don’t know,”’ said Laura; “but you look as 
i = 

“Yes, my dear, as if——” 

“ As if ig had seen a ghost.” 

“Ha! ha!” exclaimed the doctor, laughing so 
loudly that all eyes were turned upon him imme- 
diately. ‘* That’s as good a thing as I’ve heard for 
years. A ghost! What do you think, Mr. Har- 
rild? Do [ look to you as if I had seen a 
ghost ?” 

“JT don’t believe in ghosts,” replied Reuben 
Harrild, smiling. 

“ Ha!” said Doetor Bax, taking Laura’s hand, 

“You don’t believe in 


and patting it gently 
— ! Now, tiat’s dingular. I do; I see them 
0. . 


“I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Wymer, staring 
hard at the little doctor. “ I hope there is nothing 
wrong here,”’ touching his forehead. 

“Not at all. I am always seeing ghosts. I 
never pass a churchyard at night without seeing a 
hundred of them, dodging round the tombstones. 
I do believe that if 1 went outside the house at this 
moment I should pop upon a ghost, or a ghost 
would pop upon me, to a certainty. I am pop-sure 
I could raise one.”’ 

‘* May I venture to ask,”’ said Mr. Wymer, with 
a glance at his partners which implied, Be pre- 
pared to receive evidence ; something may come of 
this, “‘ what kind of a ghost would you raise? for 
there are varieties, I suppose.”’ i 

“Oh, yes,” said Doctor Bax, with a chuckle, 
“* there are varieties. The ghost jocular and the 


ghost dejected ; the dolesome and the sprightly ; 
the sober and the rakish.”’ : Z 

“I beg your pardon,” said Mr Wymer, some- 
what scandalized at this levity. 








“ Beg away, my dear sir; I am in the humor to 
forgive pore « ha But, to please you, I will be 
more serious.” He led his friends to the window. 


° } 
“ T ama creature of impulse, my dear Mr. Wymer; | 


one moment I am gay, the next I am sad.” 

‘“‘Sanguineous temperament,” murmured the 
lawyer. 

“Precisely so. Therefore I will not ask you 
nor your friend Harrild, nor you, my dear Laura, 
to excuse the changeful vapors of my varying 
mood. That sounds rather poetic, Mr. Wymer.’ 

“JT cannot say. Poetry does not come within 
the legitimate scope of my duties.” 

“You are mistaken, sir; your life contains much 
poetry. But as I was saying. 1 will not ask you 
to excuse me for wandering to a personal experi- 
ence—an episode in our family history. My father | 
—it is forty years since he died —had a brother | 
Frank, from whom, years before his death, he parted | 
in anger, and whom he never saw again. Upon | 
his deathbed the thought of that brother troubled 
him greatly. I was not very old at the time, but | 
I remembered well his words. ‘If I could but | 
see Frank,’ he murmured ; a ha ig had so | 
many ha days together. e slept together, | 
and | ania eethab He loved a I am 
sure. lf I could but see my brother Frank!’ And 
he turned to me, and bade me solemnly never to 
nurse anger against mortal man. ‘ Your uncle 
and I quarreled,’ he said, ‘and parted with unfor- 
giving words. If I could see him now, and 
press his hand, and exchange a loving word, I 
should die happy.’ I have never forgotten his 
words, and all through my life I have never let the 
sun go down upon my wrath.” 

Doctor Bax still held Laura’s hand, and did not 
appear to heed the curiously inquiring look Reu- 
ben Harrild cast upon him. 

‘‘There are mysteries and miseries in all fami- 
lies,” the doctor continued. ‘It is wonderful the 
suffering man inflicts upon himself. You had a 
son, Reuben——’”’ 

Laura held her breath. 

“Yes, I had a son,"’ said Reuben, gently. ‘Go 
on, doctor.”’ 

“You parted from him in anger,” pursued Doc- 
tor Bax. “He went abroad. What if he should 
be dead——’”’ 

“No, no, Doctor Bax!" cried Laura. “ Do not 
say that! For mercy’s gake, do not say that!” 

“What if he should be dead?’’ said Doctor 
Bax, firmly. ‘“ What if he should have died un- 
forgiven? If it were so, Reuben, would you not 
give all you possess to be able to take him once 
more to your heart, as you used to do in the olden 
days, when he was a curly-headed boy ?” ° 

“T would, heaven help me!” 

“ Dear friend, give me your hand. Laura, your 
brother was here last Christmas, was he not ?” 

‘¢ Yes,” sighed Laura, “ he was here.” 

‘** And from this window you saw his shadow on 
the snow,” said Doctor Bax, waving his handker- 
chief across the window. 

‘*T did. From this window I saw his shadow on 
the snow, and knew that it was he. Look, doctor, 
look !’’ Laura gasped, for at this moment the sha- 
dow of a man darkened the snow-plain without. 

‘“ Keep up your courage, Laura. Do not tremble 
so, my dear. Reuben Harrild, if that were your 
son—if he were to come to ask his father’s pardon 
for a fault committed in a moment of rashness, 
and deeply repented of—if, rescued almost miracu- 
lously from a dreadful death, he should have traveled 
across stormy seas to the home of his youth, humble, 
contrite, purified ——’’ 

‘It is he—my Arthur!” cried Reuben Harrild, 
as the shadow advanced. “I am very, yery thank- 





ful. Dear friend, you have made me your debtor 
for life. Come, Laura; let us welcome your 
brother.” 


“Upon my word,’’ said little Doctor Bax, as 
Laura and her father left the room, “this promises 
to be the most glorious Christmas Eve in my re- 
membrance.” 

In his excited state a desperate step was clearly 
necessary. Darting amongst the company, he de- 
coyed every woman under the mistletoe, and kissed 
them all with intense enjoyment; after which he 
shook hands with the Woys and the Wymers, and 
said, ashe squeezed Mr. Wymer’s bony hand : 

“T beg your pardon, ae, Wormnet. Your opinion 
about ghosts, now ?” 

“Doctor Bax,’ replied Mr. Wymer, with an 
expression that made his face look absolutely 
young, *‘ allow me to say that every member of our 
firm is proud of your friendship, You are a most 
wonderful man, sir.” 

“You're another!” cried Doctor Bax, poking 
Mr. Wymer in the ribs. 
* * * * = * 

Laura was weeping on her brother’s breast, 
while Reuben stood close, holding his son’s hand. 

“ Dear sister,”’ said Arthur, ‘* but for your sweet 
counsel this happy reunion might never have 
been. Do not weep, Laura; there is a great 
blessing in store for you.” 

“ Arthur,”’ she cried, stretching forth her trem- 
bling arms, “ youdid not come home alone ?” 

““No; a friend accompanied me whom I have 
learned to love—a friend who, on the long voyage 
home, spoke and thought of nothing but the wrong 
he had inflicted upon the girl of his heart. He 
saved my life, dear; but for him I should have 
perished in the wilds; and he has come with me 
to ask for your forgiveness. You will forgive 
him, will you not ? He loves you perfectly, Laura, 
and has been very unhappy. Thank God! thank 
God! this moment penses for all!’ 

_At her feet knelt William Fairfield! She raised 
him to her breast ; and on that blessed Christmas 
Eve, under the solemn splendor of the star-lit 
heavens, the lovers were reunited, never more to 
part in life. 

.:. * * * * 

It was later than usual before the Christmas 
party broke up. A happier company had certainly 
never assembled within four walls. There was 
ee around all; and every one ap to 

ave grown suddenly younger. Even Stephen 
Winkworth’s countenance wore a satisfied expres- 
sion; and much to the astonishment of the guests, 
he was observed to smile upon two distinct occa- 
sions. 

“Where is your skeleton now, Doctor Bax 2” 
asked Laura, as she, William and Alice stood by 








his side; “the skeleton you were grumbling at 
last year ?” 

“Gone, my dear!” replied the good doctor, 
gayly; “hiding somewhere that I may not get at 

im. Ah, William! before you sleep to-night, fall 
upon your knees, and thank God for the He 
has bestowed upon you! As for you, my dear, if I 
were not an old man, I would run away with you, 
willy-nilly, and marry you to-morrow. _ But as it 
is, 1 suppose we must make the best ci our lois, 
and go on in the same humdrum way as ever. 
Stephen Winkworth,” he said, as Stephen ap- 
roached, “will you let William have back his 
arm ? 

* Yes,”’ said Stephen, with a tremor in his voice 
as his daughter kissed his hand. “I have been 
waiting to offer it back, but I did not know how 
to do it.” 

“ Then everything is settled,” said Doctor Bax ; 
“ and, exeepting that we are all very much hap- 
pier, this Christmas might be last Christmas, and 
the year that has passed might have been a mis- 
take. A mistake, however,” he added, gently, 
“ which will not, let us hope, be set down to our 
disadvantage when our life’s aceount is balanced in 
the ledger of old Father Time.” 

His dog-cart was at the door, ready to take him 
on his regular Christmas visits to his poor friends. 
How he got into his overcoat is a mystery, for 
everybody at once tried to assist him on with it, 
and the result was laughing confusion. Laura’s 
fair hands tied his eravat round his throat, and 
Laura’s lips were pressed to his cheek. 

A most inexplicable hush fell upon the guests, 
who were all hatted and cloaked and bemuffled, 
and who yet made no stir to leave. Mr. Wymer 
looked at Doctor Bax, and fidgeted in the strangest 
manner— which brought soft twinkles into the 
doctor’s eyes. 

“I heg your pardon,” said the lawyer, nerv- 
ously, “‘ have you not forgotten something P” 

_ “ Possibly, possibly, my dear sir. Can you give 
it a name ?”’ 

“ Your bag—for the poor.”’ 

With beaming face and tearful eyes, Doctor 
Bax produced it magically. No wizard, whether 
of the east, north, south, or west, could have done 
the trick more neatly, for not a soul was able to 
discover where the bag came from, He opened its 
mouth, and held it out. No need to ask or urge. 
Willing hands and hearts contributed, and Doctor 
Bax was ready to declare most solemnly that the 
paper packet which Miss Wymer dropped into the 

ag contained more than the usual lawyer’s fee of 
six and eightpence. But had he done so, Miss 
Wymer would probably have declared that she 
had made a mistake. So he wisely held his 
tongue. 

“Do you not find it lonely,” suggested. Mr. 
Wymer, “ driving by yourself in the cold air ?”’ 

“T might do so to-night,”’ said Doctor Bax; “I 
confess I should appreciate the company of a kin- 
dred soul to whom I could talk as I drive along 
to my friends. William, of course, can’t come.” 

William laughed and shook his head. 

_ “T beg your pardon,” said Mr. Wymer, twitch- 
ing a button off his glove; “if I might be allowed 

Doctor Bax held out his arm, and Mr. Wymer 
sedately accepted it—though he was so long and the 
doctor so short that they formed a queer conjunc- 
tion—and they walked to the dog-cart together. 

The doctor waved his hands, and drove off, Mr. 
Wymer being compelled to hold on tightly, for the 
pony was in the maddest of humors, and kicked 
up his heels in rare fashion. 

An hour afterwards, Laura and William were 
standing at the door, looking out upon the night. 
He had told her of his dream on last Christmas 
Eve, and was pointing out to the spot where he 
had seen the shadows. 

“They have taught me a lesson I shall never 
forget, darling,’ he said. “ My love, strengthened 
by faith, can never yield again to doubt. Tell me 
once more, Laura, that you forgive me for the sor- 
row that I have caused you.” 

“T have nothing to forgive,’ she said, sweetly, 
nestling in his arms; “I am so perfectly happy. 
The sorrow of the past year was hard to bear, 
but its fruits will be sweet. And ob, William, I 
shall never think of any other feeling than grati- 
tude of the shadows you saw last Christmas on the 


snow.” 
THE END. 








THE DUAL STATE GOVERNMENT IN 
LOUISIANA. 

} ONDAY, January Ist, was the day appointed 

by statute for the assembling of the Legisla- 
ture of Louisiana. Early in the morning it was 
discovered that the State House, formerly the St. 
Louis Hotel, had been strongly barricaded, that 
the doors along the main front had been glanked 
up nearly to the top, and that the door on the 
Royal Street side was guarded by the State Militia 
and a body of the Metropolitan Police. At the 
usual hour the Democratic Senators and Repre- 
sentatives presented themselves, and in the face of 
the military force demanded admission. This was 
refused. Returning to St. Patrick’s Hall, the De- 
mocrats immediately organized a Legislature, hav- 
ing twenty Senators and sixty-two Representatives. 
After the Democrats retired, the Republicans made 
an application for admission to the Hall of the 
House. Entrance was to be had only through the 
Governor’s room, which adjoins the Speaker’s 
room. Admission here was refused, and applica- 
tion was then made to Governor Kellogg, who at 
first said that he had nothing to do with it, and that 
the House was in charge of the Clerk. It turned 
out, however, that the House was really under the 
immediate charge of Lieutenant-Colonel Norton, of 
the State Militia, and that the whole building was 


in charge of General Badger, also of the State 


Militia. Governor Kellogg, after a few moments, 
directed General Badger to pass the applicants 
into the House. About twenty or thirty Republi- 
can politicians, principally negroes, were in the 
Governor’s office, and among them a captain of 
the United States Army in fall uniform. In the 


House L. J. Socar, of Avoyelles, was calling the 
roll, but only the Returning Board Republicans an. 
About three-fourths of the members 


swered. 





\ 





present were negroes. There was no difficulty in 
getting into the Senate Chamber. Here there 
were nineteen persons present claiming to be mem- 
bers, sixteen negroes and three white men, all Re- 
publicans. In the Republican House, Hahn was 
elected Speaker by fifty-three votes, agginst fifteer 
for Warmoth. Thus two Legislatures were organized 
on the same day. ; 

On Tuesday, 9th, the Packard party was com- 
pletely overthrown by the Nicholls Government, 
after a revolution which, unlike that of 1872, was 
bloodless. Possession of the Supreme Court build- 
ing was demanded by its legal custodian, the sheriff 
of the city. This, as was anticipated, was refused, 
but provision had been made to meet the emer- 
gency. ‘ 

At midnight on the 8th Governor Nicholls and 
his advisers determined to act upon the vigorous 
policy recommended by Generals Penn and Ogden. 
At that late hour orders were issued through 
couriers notifying the different military organiza- 
tions in the city, amounting to between 1,000 and 


3,000 well-armed men, besides a similar number 


with side-arms only, to be in position near the 
temporary State House, opposite Lafayette Square, 
by nine A. M. on the following day. 

Just after the sheriff was repulsed at the Supreme 
Court, General Ogden appeared on the field and 
rapidly completed the organization, which shortly 
atterwards proceeded to the levee toward Jackson 
Square, numbering about 1,000 completely armed 
men, one battery of artillery, consisting of two 
nine-pound howitzers and about 3,000 men with 
side-arms only. As they marched down, General 
Penn heading the column, their ranks constantly 
augmented. From every direction people, armed 
with every describable species of weapon, were 
seen hastening to the scene of the conflict. 

Arriving opposite Jackson Square, on which front 
the court buildings, where a large crowd had 
already assembled, one company was dispatched, 
under command of J. D. Hill, to demand their sur- 
render. In the meanwhile the Packard Supreme 
Court had. opened at ten o’clock, with Judges 
Ludeling, King and Leonard. Sheriff Handy having 
refused to recognize their authority, he was sus- 
pended, and Alfred Bourges sworn in in his place. 
About the time the head of General Ogden’s column 
reached tbe ground, this Court had adjourned in 
respect to the memory of Judge Saucier, de- 
ceased, and thereupon left the building unmo- 
lested by the crowd assembled. 

Shortly after the gates were thrown open by the 

olice, who surrendered the court-room, the Third 
Precinct station and the State Arsenal, all of 
which are located in the same building, which rooms 
the forces of General Ogden proceeded to occupy. 
Sheriff Handy at once notified the Nicholls Supreme 
Judges, who immediately repaired to the court- 
room, where the Supreme Court was duly opened 
by the sheriff and shortly after adjourned, leaving 
the sheriff in full possession. General Ogden re- 
mained in possession until one o'clock Pp. M., whep 
he moved the forces to the /evee. 

The Court House is almost a fort in strength. It 
fronts on Jackson Square, which opens on the river, 
and was garrisoned by the brigade of Metropolitan 
Police and batalions of militia, about 1,200 men. It 
was defended by four twelve-pounder brass Napo- 
leons, three Gatling guns, and one other piece of 
artillery. The sherift’s posse had two small picces 
of cannon and a full equipment of small arms. As 
soon as the sheriff’s party oe the buildin 
was surrendered without a shot being fired, an 
Judge Manning, the Chief-Justice appointed by 
Governor Nicholls, took his seat on the bench. Just 
before noon the Central Station was given over to 
the sheriff, and before sunset the Nicholls Govern- 
ment had possession of all the public buildings 
except the State House, where Governor Packard 
and his supporters were put to siege. Ex-Governor 
Kellogg called on General Arthur to secure the 
intervention of the United States troops, but that 
officer refused to interfere unless the peace of the 
city was disturbed. Kellogg then telegraphed to 
the President for military aid, but, strange to say, 
a discouraging answer was returned. 

By special orders of Lieutenant-Governor Wiltz, 
the new police took possession of the eight police 
stations, the municipal courts, and the city tele- 
graph. while the sherifi’s posse threw open all the 

tate Courts, which are now held by their proper 
judges. No violence of any kind occurred, and not 
a threat was uttered. Every move so far made has 
been directed by court officers returned as elected 
by the Returning Board and commissioned by 
Kellogg. Few were aware that the legal State 
militia had been organized and armed for the 
execution of the orders of the Governor, and 
that the men on the street were there in obe- 
dience to his call as the State militia. It was 
a notorions fact, revealed by the military com- 
mander on the Republican side, that the legal 
court would not be allowed to sit, and that the 
militia was called out to see that no body or power 
should interfere with fit. The commander of the 
United States sloop of war Ganges established a 
signal station on the Custom House in order to 
communicate with the officials there. The Ossipee 
and monitor Canonicus are lying off the foot of 
Poydras Street. 


THE “FIRE DRILL” IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY, 


OR several years the Board of Education of New 

York City have been experimenting in the public 
schools to secure a system by which the buildings 
can be emptied, in the briefest possible time, of its 
occupants, in case of fire or other paralyzing dis- 
aster. The holiday vacation afforded an opportu- 
nity for remodeling many of the faulty structures, 
which was pretty generally observed. Doors have 
been widened and hung so as to open outward, 
and staircases subjected to thorough examination 
and repair. Each schoolhouse is to be provided 
with a fire-extinguisher ; and buckets of water and 
axes are to be kept in readiness for use in acces- 
sible places. 

The gréatest precaution, however, is the en- 
forcement of a method of vacating the recitation 
rooms and building, known as the fire-drill. 

This drill may be described as a simple change 
from a march by the right and left flank to a march 
by company front. At a signal from the priaci- 
pal’s desk the school rises, faces at a second 
— and at a third tap of the bell the 
whole school is in motion, those standing nearest 
the aisles stepping out into them, facing and 
marching towards the exits. A double column 
moves down the middle aisle out at the main 
entrance, those on the right pass down a rear 
staircase, and those on the left use a staircase in 
the front of the building to the left of the main 
entrance. As soon as the first lines leave the 
aisles, they are followed by a second, a third and 
fourth, in rapid succession, moving at a quick 
step. The gallery classes in the rear are mean- 
time being dismissed by the staircases nearest to 
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them, right and left, and before you are aware of it 
the building is emptied. 

The drill is performed daily, and the pupi's are 
so familiarized with the idea of fire in the building 
that a panic is never likely to occur, A school of 
six hundred children may be dismissed thus within 
a minute. On exhibition days, when the pupils 
were pleasantly excited, the rooms have been 
vacated in much less time, incredible as it may 
seem. Military officers, who have witnessed the 
‘ fire-drill,’”’ express the utmost confidence in the 
plan, and a large degree of amazement at the pro- 
ficiency of the children. 








FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES IN THE 
CONSTANTINOPLE CONFERENCE. 


\ REAT BRITAIN is represented in the Constan- 

X tinople Conference by her Ambassador, Sir 
Henry Elliott, and a Special Commissioner, the 
Marquis of Salisbury. The former was born in 1817, 
is the son of the second Earl of Minto, formerly 
Minister to Athens, and was named Ambassador to 
Constantinople, October 26th, 1867. Sir Robert 
Cecil, now eighth Marquis of Salisbury, was 
born February 13th, 1830; entered Parliament in 
1853; succeeded his father as a member of the 
House of*Lords in 1859. During the war with 
Denmark the young peer distinguished himself by 
the violence of his language towards Germany. In 
1866 he was a member of Lord Derby’s Cabinet, 
and Secretary of State for India, a position he now 
occupies in the second Cabinet of Lord Beacons- 
field. 

France is represented, first, by the Comte de 
Bourgoing, the Ambassador, and, second, by the 
Comte de Chaudordy, at present Ambassador at 
Madrid. The Comte de Bourgoing, whose father 
was aide-de-camp to the late Marshal Ney, was 
born in 1824, and was a member of Guizot’s 
Cabinet, holding the portfolio of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. After serving as Envoy to Turin, he retired 
from active diplomacy in 1848, and devoted himself 
to the compilation of the remarkable work, ‘ The 
Diplomatic History of Europe since the first Coali- 
tion.’”’ Under the Government of M. Thiers he re- 
entered political life, and was appointed Minister 
Plenipotentiary at The Hague in 1872, and some 
time after Ambassador near the Holy See. In 1873 
he was sent to Russia as Ambassador Extraordinary, 
to conclude a treaty of commerce; and in June, 
1875, he succeeded M. le Marquis de Vogué as 
Ambassador to Constantinople. The Comte de 
Chaudordy, born in 1819, entered diplomatic service 
in 1850, and visited the different European capitals 
as Minister Plenipotentiary. He was Director of 
Foreign Affairs in 1870, and addressed many circu- 
lars to the various Governments protesting against 
the excesses committed by the German armies. In 
1873 he was appointed Ambassador to the Swiss 
Confederation, and in the following year he was 
sent as Ambassador to Spain. 

The Russian representative General Paul Nicholas 
Comte Ignatieff, is better known to thé majority of 
readers than the other gentlemen. He was born in 
St. Petersburg in 1831, the Czar Nicholas standin 
as godfather to him. In 1864 he was appointe 
Russian Minister to Constantinople, and was raised 
to the rank of Ambassador in 1867. His long resi- 
dence in the city and his profound knowledge of the 
country, its people and its affairs, satisfied the Czar 
and Prince Gortschakoff that he would not require 
the assistance of a special diplomat. 

Baron Werther, the German representative, was 
Minister to Vienna in 1866, to Paris in 1870, and be- 
came Ambassador at Constantinople in 1873, suc- 
ceeding M.de Kendell. Count Francois Zichy, of 
Austria, was born January 24th, 1811, springing 
from the second branch of the great Hungarian 
family of thatname. He had filled but one diplo- 
matic mission before being sent to Constantinople, 
and that was in 1849, when he visited St. Peters- 
burg to liquidate the cost of the Russian occupation 
of Hungary. 

Count Corti, Italian Minister, reached Constanti- 
nople last Spring. He had previously discharged 
the duties of Ambassador to Madrid, during the 
reign of King Amadeus. 

M. Marinovitch, formerly Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and now Envoy Extraordinary of Prince 
Milan near the Czar, is the Servian representative. 
Midhat Pasha is the special Plenipotentiary of the 
Porte, and is assisted by Savfet Pasha, who pre- 
sided over the preliminary session, as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and by Edhem Pasha, Turkish 
Ambassador at Berlin. 








A NEW FILTER. 
Purr CroTon WATER AT LAST. 
A important sanitary improvement, by 
which a house can be supplied with pure 
water for all purposes, has recently been brought 
out, and is attracting the attention of the city 


authorities, professional gentlemen, and the public 
generally. The apparatus is a large filter, which 


is applied between the street main and distributing 
pipes, thoroughly filtering and cleansing all the 
water passing into the house. 





The apparatus, of which the above is a diagram, 
is usually placed in the cellar, but can be arranged 
for the kitchen whenever desired. The cylinder is 
made of cast-iron, three feet in length and eight 
inches in diameter. Within this cylinder are two 
cylindrical chambers, AA, containing prepared 
animal and vegetable charcoal, so that all water 
used in the house, for any purpose whatever, must 
be subject to this ordeal of cleansing. B repre- 
sents the inlet, or supply pipe, to the filter. C the 
pipe leading from the boiler to the filter. D dis- 

wing pe to different parts of the house. 
E supply pipe to the boiler when the filter cham- 
bers are being cleaned hy pipe C. FF waste pipe 
th which the refuse water is carried into 
pipe x, connecting with the sewer. The apparatus 
s inclosed in a cast-iron case, not shown in the 
diagram, in which is a door having an automatic 
connection with the faucets, H. When the door is 












closed the water, in a filtered condition, is being 
furnished to the house. By the simple act of 
opening the door, the valves of the inlet, or supply 
pipe B, and distributing pipe D, are closed, a e 
other. valves causing a reverse cur- 
rent of hot water to aos t h the ae 
chambers of the apparatus to the waste pipes, 
thence to the sewer. Faucet Eb 5 open, © or 
ply of water is taken to the while being 
drawn from during the cleaning process. The 
action of hot water upon the contents of the filter- 
ing chambers effectually dissolves all impure mat- 
ter that has accumulated, and also renews their 
marvelous antiseptic properties as absorbents and 
purifiers. Cold water would not produce the same 
results. The closing of the door restores the cur- 
reat of water to use again. The opening of the 
door is required only for the purpose of cleaning 
the filter, and this necessity will not occur, with 
the usual conditions of the water, oftener than once 
in two or three weeks, or whenever the flow of the 
water is impeded, and then not longer than three 
or four minutes at a time. 

This system is sustained by Dr. Lancaster, of Eng- 
land, who says: ‘“‘ Pure water is as necessary for 
health as good and fresh air, consequently the im- 
portance of using ‘ pure water’ for drinking and 
cooking purposes cannot be overestimated.” An- 
other writer says: ‘‘ Drink no water which has 
not been effectually filtered. Impure water, though 
the impurities may not be visible to the eye, pro- 
duces fever, dysentery, cholera, and many other 
deadly diseases.” 


THE THEOSOPHISTS. 


A SURVIVAL OF ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
PAGANISM. 


ECENT events—notably the cremation of the 
eccentric Baron de Palm—have attracted 
attention to a small body of persons who have 
banded themselves together in a half-religious, half- 
scientific organization called the Theosophical 
Society. It would be difficult to name a body of 
equal size and age that has made itself so much 
talked about. If notoriety had been the object 
of its founders, they would assuredly have no 
reason to complain of its failure, Its name has 
been pronounced in all the journals of all the 
countries under the sun. That it has been more 
laughed at than seriously regarded does not alter 
the fact that it has been the subject of universal 
comment. At the close of its first year, therefore, 
it may be said to have become known; which 
paves the way to the next stage of being listened 
to. It will not be amiss to give a moment's glance 
at these peculiar people, and see what they have to 
say of and for themselves. Like their namesakes 
of ancient times, our modern Theosophists believe 
in secrecy. If they contemplate propagandism 
they take a curious way to go about it. Beyond their 
printed preamble and by-laws and the inaugural 
address of their president, nothing is really known 
of their plans or doings. ‘These documents, and 
especially the latter, teem with mystic hints, bold 
arraignments of modern science and theology, and 
claims of what an astonished world may expect 
them to show it. The occult powers resident in man ; 
his ability to control the forces of nature by his will; 
the existence of * eerie od spirits,” and the 
possibility of making them visible, even, by chemical 
appliances, are talked of as complacently and 
jauntily as though Rosicrucianism were still a living 
issue, and the medieval Hermetists still drew pen- 
tagrams around their bubbling crucibles. ith 
equal impartiality Protestants, Catholics, material- 
istic scientists, and that motley crew, the modern 
spiritualists, are {given the bastinado, and warned 
at a day of reckoning is near by. One scarcely 
knows which most to admire in these disciples of 
Hermes, Pythagoras, and Plato, their audacity in 
confessing themselves Theosophists in the face of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations, or their 
hardihood in affirming belief in alchemical and 
other long-exploded superstitious fancies, within 
earshot of the schools of modern science. 

We might be warranted in passing our Theoso- 
phists by as idle dreamers, but that among them 
are some persons of not only scholarship but ex- 
perience in practical affairs. Let us see: their 
president is Colonel Henry 8. Olcott, a lawyer and 
littérateur, well known in this country. Through- 
out the war he was special commissioner and 
trusted counsel of the Secretaries of War and 
the Navy, and as an author has produced works 
on such unimaginative subjects as agricultural 
science, insurance, history and genealogy. The 
first vice-president is Dr. 8. Pancoast, of Phila- 
delphia, author of medical works, and ex-professor 
in a medical —— The second vice-president is 
George Henry Felt, of this city, a geometer and 
engineer, who has in the press of J. W. Bouton 
@ quarto volume on the ‘‘ Lost Canon of Proportion 
of the Egyptians, Greeks and Romans,” that Mr. 
Gladstone recently thought worthy of writing a 
jaca letter about. The treasurer is ir. 
Henry J. Newton, a wealthy retired manufacturer, 
and Professor Draper’s successor to the Presidency 
of the Photographic Section of the American 
Institute. The corresponding secretary is Mme. 
) ae erwin a Russian lady, who has lived 
many years in India, Thibet and Egypt, has ac- 
quired a dozen of the most difficult Oriental lan- 
pages, is a remarkably erudite archeologist, and 

as thrice circumnavigated the globe. She, also, 
has in press a work said to be a marvel of scholar- 
ship, reviewing modern science and theology from 
the standpoint of the old ‘i heosophists and Cabal- 
ists. The recording secretary is John Storer Cobb, 
LL.D., ex-editor of the New Era magazine, the 

n of the Reformed Jews. Professor Alexander 
Wilder, M.D., the well-known writer, reviser and 
editor.of works upon Symbol Worship, Platonism 
and other abstruse subjects, is a Fellow of the Theo- 
sophical Society ; as also are Judge Westbrook, of 
Pennsylvania ; a professor of philology in a British 
University ; a prince on the Czar of Russia’s staff; 
a judge in Corfu, Greece; several Indian Rajahs; 
and no end of editors, physicians, lawyers, and— 
heaven save the mark !—even clergymen. Such 
are the facts gathered by our reporters from 
various sources. 

Clearly a compact, secret and zealous body of 
men and women of this stamp are not to be de- 
spised or merely jested about. We may be 
amused at such public exhibitions as the ‘‘ Pagan 
Funeral” of last Summer, and the subsequent 
cremation, which together have insured to Baron 
de Palm such a lasting notoriety; but, neverthe- 
less, we must not forget that to the three hundred 
and eighty-eight million Christians in the world there 
are more than one thousand millions of non-Chris- 
tians, of whom at least six hundred millions accept, 
wholly or in part, the religion and owe to 
study which our Theosophists banded themselves 
together. 

ome time since, a New York paper stated that 





Indian missionaries had actually visited this coun- 
try to see how the work of this society could best 
be promoted, and that something like a million of 
rupees had been offered to Colonel Olcott, where- 
with to erect a Pagan temple in our 4 We have 
tried, on behalf of the readers of the ILLUSTRATED 
Newspaper, to ascertain the truth of this story ; but 
beyond admitting that two Hindoo scholars Were 
here recently, the Colonel would afford our repre- 
Sentativeno satisfaction. The laying of the corner- 
stone of such an edifice, with the quaint ceremonies 
of ancient Chaldea or Babylonia, would afford a 
sensation that would set all Christendom agog. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Steering Apparatus for Balloons.—M. Menier, of Bor- 
deaux, France, has invented a new contrivance for the 
steering of balloons. The mechanism is placed behind 
the car, and, by a clever arrangement of network, acts 
upon a belt which encircles the body of the balloon, 
The balloons are said to move obliquely upwards and 
downwards and also sideways, according to the position 
of the rudder. 

A Village of Women.—The Rev. Mr. Lawes, during a 
voyage from Port Moresby to China Straits, New Guinea, 
reports a good many facts of interest. At Hood’s Bay 
they found a large village, regularly laid out in streets 
and squares, scrupulously clean, with gardens and orna- 
mental flowers. He saw canoes of large size and 
excellent make being hewn out with stone hatchets. A 
regular lake village was found, and a large canoe 
‘¢manned”’ by at least twenty-one women, came along- 
side, and it was reported by the natives that there is a 
village of women somewhere near Amazon Bay, 


Dangerous Ice.—The notion that ice from any fresh 
water pond is always pure has been proved to be 
erroneous. A malady broke out last Summer at Rye 
Beach, N. H., and while not attended with any fatal 
effects, yet extended to a large number of people who 
suffered from intestinal troubles. The malaria was finally 
traced to the ice which had come from a mill pond, in 
which there was an accumulation of decomposing saw- 
dust and other putrescent matter. The use of this ice 
was abandoned, and there was no longer any trouble. 
As this is the season of the year for gathering ice, it is 
well to have some regard to the condition of the pond 
from which it is obtained. 


The Art Work of Cave-dwellers.—The drawings on 
the fossil bones found in the Thayingen Cave have been 
pronounced to be spurious and the result of intentional 
deception. These drawings, which represent a bear, a 
fox, and a stag, were generally admired as being among 
the most perfect specimens of the kind; they also lead 
to the supposition of the highly civilized state of the 
ancient cave inhabitants. Identically the same draw- 
ings have been found ina little work published six years 
before the discovery of the cave, and the inference 
of fraud is obvious. This discovery will naturally throw 
suspicion upon the finds in other caves, and will put 
anthropologists on their guard. 


Chemical and Physical Properties ot Rutheniam.— 
Professor Deville and Doctor Debray have been making 
some investigations into the properties of the rare metal 
ruthenium, from which we gather a few interesting 
facts. The specific gravity of ruthenium is 12-26; it 
does not change when heated in a current of pure 
oxygen ; the metal yields four oxides, which appear to 
combine with bases to produce salts ; the spongy metal 
decomposes chlorine water, setting free oxygen gas. 
Ruthenium receives its name from ruthenia, the Latin 
designation of ancient Russia, in which empire.the metal 
was first found associated with platinum. Thus far it 
has had very little application in the arts. 


Danger from Ozone.—Dr. H. Carrington Bolton, of 
the Columbia College School of Mines, recently ex- 
hibited some experiments at a meeting of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, going to prove the danger which 
might easily arise from a too free evolution of ozone. 
He showed that sulphureted hydrogen is immediately 
inflamed by contact with this gas without the aid of 
heat. Even ammonia causes an appearance of flame, 
but the gas itself does not continue to burn. Ordinary 
illuminating gas can be kindled by being brought in 
contact with ozone, and picric acid gunpowder is imme- 
diately exploded by it. These experiments indicate 
that ozone must be looked upon as extra hazardous. 


Smoke Rings.—Sir William “Thomson exhibited the 
vortex smoke rings to the members of the British As- 
sociation at its recent meeting. A box about three feet 
square has a circular hole of about six inches in diameter 
cut in its front face, and the back is covered by a piece 
of tightly stretched canvas or linen. The vapors of 
ammonia and hydrochloric acid are admitted to the 
box, which soon becomes filled with the white smoke of 
chloride of ammonia. A sharp but gentle tap on the 
canvas-back drives out a puff of smoke, which traverses 
the room in the form of a beautiful ring. So greata 
velocity can be imparted to these vortex rings that even 
when at a considerable distance they have sufficient 
velocity to extinguish candles. The experiment is very 
simple, and much preferable to tobacco-smoke or phos- 
phoreted hydrogen, for showing vortex-rings. 


The Regulation of the Tiber.—The commission 
appointed by the Italian Government in 1871 to investi- 
gate and report upon the regulation of the Tiber, have 
recently come to a conclusion, and the reports prepared 
show that it has bestowed much care on the subject in- 
trusted to them. Garibaldi’s scheme of diverting the 
river outside of the city was pronounced to be too 
costly, and it was declded to confine operations to the 
improvement of the river-bed within the city, the erec- 
tion of embankments, and the formation of sewers to 
receive the city sewage and discharge it into the river at 
a convenient place beyond the walls. The outlay is 
limited to $2,400,000. Only four floods of greater 
intensity than that of 1870 have occurred since 1530, 
the highest having taken place in December, 1598, when 
the river reached a height of 61 feet above mean sea 
level. The work will now be prosecuted with vigor, 
and it is believed that the dredging of the river and ex- 
cavations on its banks will bring to light many lost 
treasures of art. 


Disinfecting by Means of Sulphurous Acid Gas.—For 
the purpose of disinfecting rooms in which there have been 
cases of contagious diseases, it is usual to set fire toa pan 
of sulphur and close all doors and windows. This method 
has its disadvantages, and a writer in the London Lancet 
suggests that a more convenient way of diffusing 
sulphurous acid through a room would be to burn 
carbon di-sulphide in a lamp adapted for the purpose. 
The author states that in a room containing 1,300 cubic 
feet of air it was found that, by burning 280 grains of the 
carbon di-sulphide, the atmosphere was so far charged 
with sulphurous acid that it was impossible to remain in 
the room for more than a few seconds. In five minutes 
after the lamp was lighted litmus paper began to be 
reddened at some distance from it; in ten minutes the 
air bad b very oppressive, and the litmus paper 
was reddened in the extreme corner of the room; in 
fifteen minutes the air was so charged with the gas that 
it could scarcely be breathed, and in twenty minutes 
it was unbearable. In that time the 280 grains were 
consumed in a simple single-wick lamp. Sulphurous 
acid generated in this manner can be applied with 
facility to the disinfection of any place or object. The 
small amount of carbonic acid produced at the time of 
combustion will do no harm. 








PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Tue Emperor and Empress of Brazil and suite 
havo gone on u visit to the second Nile cataract. 


Lorp Lyrron made his public entry into Delhi 
through a double line of troops six miles in length, 


Miss Paving Lvcirrz Western, the actress, 
died suddenly in Brooklyn on the lith, aged thirty- 
four years. 

Dr. Auexanper Bary, LL.D., the eminent 
Scottish philosopher and Jittérateur, died last week, 
aged fifty-eight. 

Mrs. Ratston, wife of the late California 
banker, and her two daughters, will spend the next year 
or two in Paris. 

Tue daughters of Sir Edward Thornton, the 
British Ambassador, are required to do their four miles 
of walking each day. 

Prestpent MacManon had a Christmas-tree 
erected at the Elysée, from which presents were sent to 
the children of all his friends. 


Sm Row.anp Hit, author of the cheap post- 
age system of Great Britain, is seriously ill of nervous 
break-down, at the age of eighty-one. 


Miss Kinetaxe, niece of the Crimean his- 
torian, has just made an aristocratic marriage. The 
bridegroom is the son of Earl Fitzwilliam. 


Tue King of Sweden and Don Alfonso are the 
only sovereigns in Europe who are of French descent; 
nearly all the others are of Germanic origin. 


Joserx Arcnu says that if the agricultural 
laborers of England are denied the ballot, they will not 
go to war and be shot at for thirteen pence per day. 


GeneRAL Stewart L. Wooproxp, ex-Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of New York, was appointed United 
States District-Attorney for New York, to succeed Mr. 
Bliss. 

Mr. Carpenter, of Evansville, Indiana, has 
conveyed by a deed to trustees property to the amount 
of $250,000 for a public library, park and gallery of art 
in that city. 

Mme. Perron, an old lady who lately died af 
Paris, has bequeathed 85,000 francs to the munici 
pality of Marseilles for founding an asylum for unfortu- 
nate dogs and horses. ; 


Cartan Hiram Ferris, of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., is probably the oldest Freemason in the United 
States. He joined the Order in 1815. He is now 
eighty-six years of age. 


Tue Mayor of Atlanta, Ga., went out on the 
railroad the other day, and purchased one hundred 
cords of wood for gratuitous distribution among the 
freezing poor of the city. 


Joun Brown, son of the one whose * soul is 
marching on,” is practicing law in San Bernardino, Cal. 
The widow and other members of the family are in tho 
northern part of that State. 


Dr. PeTerMann, the distinguished geographer, 
is now in London consulting with the promoters of a 
new Arctic expedition. It is to be aprivate undertaking, 
set on foot by the united yacht clubs of the Kingdom. 


Jupce Mackey, of South Carolina, wears a 
gown in court in the English fashion, and it has been 
gravely said that the judge, in the rural districts, has 
the sheriff, with a drawn sword, to escort him back and 
forth from the court-house to his hotel, thus strongly 
impressing the natives, . 


Tue Old Guard of this city are to hold their 
annual ball on Thursday evening, January 18th, and, as 
usual, the occurence promises to be one of brilliant en- 
joyment. A large number of prominent citizens have 
signified their intention of being present, as well as 
several distinguished foreigners now in the country, in- 
cluding the.Grand Duke Alexis and other officers of the 
Russian squadron 


Ar a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Farragut Monument Association, Governor Dix pre- 
siding, the commission was given to Mr. Augustus St. 
Gaudeus, a native of New York, and a young sculptor 
of note. He has two years to perfect his work, which 
will doubtless be worthy of the artist, who exhibits a 
strong preference for American subjects. Mr. St. Gau- 
deus is not a foreigner, as his name would indicate. 


Captain Dovssot, an adventurous French 
sailor, has just died in Africa, aged forty-six. He com- 
manded a frigate, but left the navy, having inherited 
some property, at the close of the Franco-Prussian War; 
was captured by tho Commune and given his choice 
between being shot and of accepting the position of 
admiral; embraced the latter alternative and desertcd 
his fleet of six improvised gunboats for the headquarters 
at Versailles; went to Africa, became prime minister of 
a native kingdom, and died of fever. 


Hon. Henry M. Potarp, one of the new Re- 
publican members of Congress {rom Missouri, is forty 
years old, a native of Plymouth, Vt, and has many 
friends in New England. He graduated from the 
Chandler department of Dartmouth College in 1857, and 
is the first alumnus of that institution that has been 
sent to Congress. After graduating, he emigrated to 
Wisconsin, and read law. When the Rebellion broke 
out he went to war as a member of the third Wisconsin 
Cavalry, and was afterwards major of the Eighth Ver- 
mont Volunteers. After the war he removed to Mis- 
souri, where he has a high rank as a lawyer. 


Two opp bequests in Antonelli’s will have 
caused some comment—25 francs to the Hospital of 
the Holy Ghost at Rome, and a similar sum ‘to the 
Holy Places at Jerusalem. Louis Veuillot explains 
why these were made. Inthe Pontifical States it used to 
be the Jaw that no will was valid unless it contained these 
two legacies, the minimum sum of each being five francs, 
or the testator had been asked to do so by the notary 
and had refused. So at Genoa a similar bequest had to be 
made to the Hospital of Ponnatione, and at. Turin to 
that of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, the object in all 
cases being to aid in the support of those institutions. 
Antonelli, dying at the Vatican, conformed to the old 
usage in his master’s dominions. 


Since the memorable days of ‘* Waverley’s”’ 
first appearance, numerous attempts have been made 
by authors to preserve their incognito, but whenever 
the public has set the stamp of approval on their 
works the effort has failed, Much conjecture is now 
being indulged in by the American reading world over 
the probable authorship of the tasteful ‘‘ No Name” 
series, appearing from the press of Roberts Bros., of 
Boston, the title of which indicates the determination 
of both writers and publishers to sustain an anonymous 
attitude before their patrons. For the interest of our 
readers we state the following as the most probable eluci- 
dation of the mystery. Three volumes have thus far been 
issued. ‘ Mercy Philbrick ”’ is believed to be by Helen 
Hunt Jackson and Susan Coolidge conjointly, these two 
ladies being accepted as the famous ‘‘ Saxe Holm.” 
‘“‘Is that All?” is a pleasant romance by (probably) 
Harriet W. Preston, of whose style it bears indisputable 
marks; and ‘* Deirdre,” a rhythmical, but not a wonder- 
ful, poem—a sort of melodized Ossian—is definitely 
stated to be the production of a Dr. Joyce, a Bostonian, 
of Irish antecedents. 
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STRANDING OF S&S. S. “L’AMERIQUE,” 
NEAR LONG BRANCH. 


HE French transatlantic steamer L’ Améri 

went ashore at Seabright, about four miles 
this side of Long Branch, early on the morning of 
Sunday, January 7th. A pilot was taken on board the 
previous day, and at noon soundings indicated that 
the vessel was about one hundred and eighty miles 
from Sandy Hook. In the evening the wind arose, 
and a dense fog settled upon thesea. Although no 
danger was a Captain Pouzolz ordered 
the pilot called from his nap at 11: 30, when three 
separate soundings were made, the bottom = 
earing like that in the main channel at Sandy 
Fook. The engines were slowed, and the vessel 
proceeded at a reduced rate of speed until about 





GeveRaL Icnatierr, Russia. 





Savrer Pasna, Turkey. 


three o'clock in the morning, when she suddenly 
ran aground. 

Captain Pouzolz immediately summoned the 
passengers and informed them that there was no 
danger ; that although the vessel was aground, she 
was too near land to render their lives insecure. A 
boat was manned and sent off to determine the 
exact location and the distance from the shore, but 
while in transit the boat was capsized and three of 
the crew drowned, this being the only loss of life 
attending the accident. At the first break of day a 
bomb with line attached was thrown from a mortar 
by the life-saving crew at the station, and falling 
over the vessel, enabled the officers to make fast a 
stout hawser, and put the life-car to immediate 
use. There were on board at the time three first 
cabin and fifty-one second and fourth-class pas- 
sengers, one hundred and sixty-two officers and 
crew; @ specie-box containing $200,000 in gold, 


French goods valued at $250,000 and fully insured. 
Among the passengers were a number of nuns en 
route for Illinois, who were cared for, after their 
rescue, by the Little Sisters of the Poor, at their 
house in Brooklyn, 
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Marquis oF Sauispury, England. 


Throughout the week the work of unloading the 
cargo progressed, and it was supposed that all 
could be saved in good condition. A shoal formed 
near the vessel, but unless the wind changes the 
steamer will be hauled off without any material 
damage. 

Captain Alfred Pouzolz, the commander of the 
Amérique, holds a commission of ‘‘ Lieutenant de 
Vaisseau’’ in the French navy, being considered 
one of the best officers in the service, and is well 
connected in France and the United States. He 
entered the French navy as an “ aspirant,” and has 
served through all the grades to his present rank. 
He commands the Amérique under a permit from 
the Minister of Marine, and commanded her on her 
first trip after her abandonment at sea in 1874, 
when it was supposed that she was sinking. 

The accommodations for passengers were of a 
luxuriant character. The grand saloon was pan- 
eled in solid white marble, ornamented with figures 
wrought in gold, the ceiling being exquisitely 
finished in white with gold beading. At one end 
of the saloon was a grand piano, while around the 
sides were alcoves filled with choice books. On 
the same deck and in the opposite saloon was a 
handsomely furnished smoking-room. Forward and 
aft the saloon were the state-rooms for first-class 
passengers. On the saloon-deck was the ladies’ 
retiring-room, furnished in blue, and adjoining the 
lavatories and bath-rooms. On the deck below, 
distributed in like manner, were the saloon and 
state-rooms of the second-class passengers, which 
were somewhat more plainly furnished. On the 
deck below this were the berths for the third-class 
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or steerage passengers. L’ Amérique had accom- 
and a cargo of drygoods, wines, paintings belonging | modation for 112 first-class passengers, 114 second- 
to the Blodgett estate, and a general assortment of | class passengers and 600 in the steerage. 
life-saving apparatus was ample, consisting of ten 
large life-boats, besides rafts. Each berth and 





The 
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state-room was furnished with life-preservers of im- 
a pattern, and the boats were hoisted and 
owered by patent apparatus. 








ANTIQUITY OF LOCAL NAMES IN 
THE BIBLE. 

HE most ancient of all the manuscripts of the 
Bible is that called the Sinaitic Codex, now in 

St. Petersburg. It was discovered at the Convent of 
St. Catherine, in Mount Sinai, in 1844, by Constan- 
tine Tischendorf, and is attributed to an earlier 
date in the fourth century than that of the Vatican 
MS. The learned discoverer thought it not im- 
probable that this Codex was one of the fifty copies 
of the Scriptures which the Emperor Constantine 
directed to be made in the year A. D. 331 under the 
care of Eusebius of Cesarea. However this may be, 
we are unacquainted With _ Hebrew manuscripts 
of at all an equal age. The oldest copy of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch—on which the eyes of but 
two or three living Europeans have ever rested 
even for a moment (as a second and even a third 
roll are substituted for it when it is nega to be 
shown)—claims indeed a very far higher antiquity, 
as it contains an inscription to’the effect thatit was 
written by a grandson of Aaron, the first high- 
priest. There is not much hope, however, that this 
ancient scroll, pale as its once purple ink is now 
from extreme age, is other than a false witness in 
this respect. Even were it otherwise, the roll has 
never been collated ; and it is by no means sure that 
it is identical in its Janguage with the copies of the 
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Samaritan Pentateuch which have made their way 
into Europe. Thus, as far as ancient manuscripts 
of approximately determined date are known to 
exist, the Sinaitic Codex is the most venerable wit- 
ness to which reference can be made as to the 
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original form of the Pentateuch. Next in antiquity 
to the two versions of the Greek translations of the 
Old Testament is the Latin version of St. Jerome, 
dating about a. p. 366, which has been adopted by 
the Church of Rome as the ultimate written au- 
thority as to the text of the Scripture. The intro- 
duction of printing has led to the establishment of 
an ecsepten text of this Vulgate Latin translation, 
and this may be taken as an unexceptionable wit- 
ness, to a certain extent, as to the state both of tho 
Hebrew and of the Greek books at the time of 
Jerome. From the ‘helmed prologue,” as it is 
called, to this noble version is derived all the 
knowledge now possessed, except that which has 
been derived either directly or indirectly from the 
Talmud, and to some extent from the Targums, 
as the Canon of Hebrew Scriptures. The modern 
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Hebrew Bible agrees for the most part very faith- 
fully with the translation of Jerome—exception be- 
ing made of those passages where he has manifestly 
substituted his own language for that of the Hebrew 
for doctrinal reasons—in those places where it differs 
from the Septuagint version. The date of the Exodus 
has been long vailed under an amount of doubt 
that would have been scarcely possible to linger if 
men had investigated the chronology of the Hebrew 
books solely on chronological grounds, and not 
with the intent of supporting or opposing special 
theories. One of the necessary conditions, the 
coincidence of the weeks of years, and of the jubi- 
lees, or weeks of weeks, with the actual Jewish 
reckoning, has been overlooked by almost all the 
disputants on the subject. Another very plain 
mark of date may be taken from the known course 
of the Egyptian ae: as Josephus states that the 
month Abib or Nisan, in which the Exodus occur- 
red, fell on the Egyptian month Pharmouthi. 
Without going into these calculations, it is enough 
to say that concurrent reasons lead to the deter- 
mination of the Exodus in the year s.c. 1541. This 
was the seventh year of the reign of Amenophis 
IIl., eighth king of the eighteenth _— ay- 
nasty, which was then established at Thebes. On 
tombs of the date of this dynasty are shown 
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representations of people like the Jews engaged in 
servile work ; and the king himself bears the title 
of the ‘‘ Tamer of the Syrian Shepherds.”’ 


Cold Porridge. 


A cvrious action turning on “‘ cold porridge ” 
was tried lately in the Perth Small Debt Court. A 
farm servant sued a farmer for £3 12s. 6d., as the 
balance of wages he was entitled to through having 
been unjustifiably dismissed, or been justified in 
leaving, in consequence of his master’s behavior. 
The pursuer had been engaged for a month during 
harvest, and one morning he alleged that his por- 
ridge was given to him cold, or, at least, past ‘‘ sup- 

able season,’ and, the defender refusing to give 

im breakfast ina more palatable state, he deserted 
his work with an empty stomach, and was ordered 
off the farm. The case rested on the novel ques- 
tion, whether the pursuer’s porridge was warm or 
cold, whether in suppable or past suppable season, 
as it was put by the pursuer. The pursuer said 
that he commenced work at a little past five o’clock 
in the morning, and received his porridge at about 
twenty minutes toeight. The porridge was usually 
made about five or ten minutes past six o'clock, 
and at this time it was ‘‘ not deadly cold, but past 
supping season.’”’ He refused to eat it, and went in 
the kitchen; but the housemaid refused to give him 
anything else but cold porridge. Subsequently he 
saw his master, who would “ yield nothing but the 
oot gg =i He then went to a lawyer, and, going 

ack, asked the defender what he was “‘ gaun tae 
mak o’ him noo,’’ when he was refused his money 
and sent away. A woman who was working with the 
pursuer corroborated his statement as to the cold- 
ness of the porridge. The sheriff, however, decided 
that, upon the evidence, he could not say the por- 
ridge had been “‘ unsuppable,”’ and therefore gave 
judgment against the pursuer. It would be inter- 
esting to try the effect of porridge, hot or cold, on 
a domestic servant in America. 

. 


Antiquity of Toughened Glass. 


In a ‘‘ Book of Curivsities’’ we read: ‘ There 
was an artificer in Rome who made vessels of glass 
of so tenacious a temper that they were as little 
liable to be broken as those that are made of gold 
and silver. When, therefore, he had made a vial of 
the purer sort, and such as he thought a present 
worthy of a Cesar alone, he was admitted into the 
presence of the then Emperor, Tiberius. The gift 
was praised, the skillful hand of the artist applauded, 
and the donation of the giver accepted. The 
artist, that he might enhance the wonder of the 
spectators, and promote himself yet further in the 
favor of the Emperor, desired the vial out of Cesar’s 
hand, and threw it with such force against the 
floor, that the most solid metal would have received 
some damage or bruise thereby. Cesar was not 
only amazed, but affrighted with the act; but the 
artist, taking up the vial from the ground (which 
was not broken, but only bruised together as if the 
substance of the glass had put on the temper of 
brass), drew out an instrument from his bosom and 
beat it out to its former figure. This done, he 
‘imagined that he had conquered the workd, as 
believing that he had merited an acquaintance 
with Casar and raised the admiration of all the be- 
holders; but it fell out otherwise, for the Emperor 
inquired if any other person besides himself was 

rivy to the like tempering of giass. When he told 
him ‘No,’ he commanded his attendants to strike 
off his head, saying, ‘ That should this artifice come 
once to be known, gold and silver would be of as 
little value as the dirt in the street.’’’ Long alter 
this—viz., in 1610—we read that, among other rare 

resents then sent from the Sophy of Persia to the 

ing of Spain, were six mirrors of malleable glass, 
80 exquisitely tempered that they could not be 
broken. 


FUN. 


THE rabbit is timid, but no cook can make it 
quail. 

**DoES inauguration inaugur?’’ asks every De- 
mocrat, anxiously. 


THE way to avoid suffering from corns is to have 
bay windows on your boots. 


A FEMALE justice of the peace in Wyoming re- 
cently fined her husband for drunkenness. 


A YOUNG father says that one baby with a cracker 
will make the couch of wearied industry more un- 
comfortable than a dozen Jersey musquitoes, 


SAID a man in a street car: ‘Don’t forget the 
baby; give my love to him.”’ Said the other man, 
evidently a Londoner: ‘’E ain’ta’im; ‘e's a ’er.”’ 


** YouNG man,”’ he said, solemnly, ‘‘ I’m sorry to 
see you smoking tobacco;’’ and the young man 
assured him that he wasn’t, that it was a Connecti- 
cut cigar. 

WHAT the Sioux Indian said to the Government 
officer: ‘“‘Why don’t white man put Injun on 
wheels, like brave at tobacco-store, so he can be 
wheeled around easy?” 


“MR. JONES, you said you were connected with 
the fine arts; do you mean that you are asculptor?”’ 
“No, sir; I don’t sculpt myself, but I furnish the 
stone to the man that does.’’ 


“MAMMA,” said the old lady’s daughter, ‘don’t 
you think that modern table is out of place in that 
ancient picture?’ ‘Oh! la, no! They had modern 
tables in them days as well as now.”’ 


SWEET thing in compliments — 7olty (archly)— 
“And so you’ve never been in love before? As- 
tonishing!"’ Horace—‘‘Oh, no. It would have 
been astonishing if I had, since I have never seen 
you before!” 

«“ WHY don’t you go to work?’’ inquired a citizen 
of a beggar, who was trying to borrow some money 
from him. ‘Go to work?’’ was the reply. ‘* How 
ean I do anything till I know for sartin who is 
going to be the next President?” 


TwO FRIENDS were passing a church one even- 
ing, when a strong smell of burning leather per- 
vaded the air. ‘1 wonder if that is the odor of 
sanctity,” said one. ‘‘ I think it must be,’’ was the 
quick reply, “for it smells of soles !”” 


“Now, JENNIE, my child, remember and not say 
a word to your new nurse about being black, for it 
might hurt her feelings.’’ On being confronted 
with that very sable guardian, Jennie exclaimed, 
with a surprised face: ‘‘Oh, my! isn’t she white!’’ 


WILD ducks, it is said, fly ninety miles an hour. 
This is a very low estimate. The first wild duck a 
man shoots at never flies less than a thousand 
miles a minute, and very frequently shortens up 
its time a little just as the man is ready to shoot. 


A FASHIONABLE young man lately presented his 
sweetheart with a string of pearls. As she hung 
them joyously around her neck, a cloud came over 
her brow, and she cried: ‘* Beloved, do not pearis 
betoken tears?’’ ‘ Nary tear,’’ was the response; 
*“them’s imitation.” 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


EVERY LADY HER OWN DRESSMAKER. 
, Use ‘*Lapy’s JoURNAL ”’ FASHIONS. 


Tue present supply of Fall and Winter Fashions 
was never before equaled, either in point of style, 
elegance, comfort or becomingness. A little indi- 
vidual taste and judgment will satisfactorily deter- 
mine the aevetng of patterns found among our 
new Polondises, Basques, Cloaks, Sacques and 
Overskirts for ladies, misses or girls. Entire out- 
fits for boys of all ages, and gentlemen’s under- 
wear patterns are liberally provided. A Cata- 
logue and Winter Supplement of Lapy’s Journa. 
Fashions will be mailed, post-free, on receipt of a 
three-cent stamp. Large and complete Catalogue, 
with handsome cloth cover, 75 cts.; paper cover, 
50 cts. Also, our Colored Fashion-Plate, securely 
packed on roller, for $1; Tinted Plate, 50 cts. 

For any of the above, address, Frank Les.ie’s 
PATTERN DEPARTMENT, 298 Broadway, N. Y. 





VIENNA ROLLS. 


Full directions for making the celebrated 
Vienna Rolls, as made with the Royal Baking 
Powder at the Centennial, sent free. Address, 
Royal Baking Powder Company, New York.— 
Exchange. 


Dr. T. Felix Gouard’s Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable world. 
48 Bono St., N. Y., and of druggists. $1.50 per bottle. 


Our Readers will welcome the advertizement of the 
popular Seedsmen, Messrs. D. M. Ferry & Co., of Detroit, 
Mich. Their Seed Annual for 1877 far surpasecs their 
previous numbers. This firm, one of the largest in the 
Seed business, needs no indorsement from us. 


Landscape Gardening.—Geo. T. N. Cottam, 
formerly of the Central Park, lays out parks and pleasure- 
grounds, and attends to gardening operations generally. 
Address by letter, care ot Frank Leslic, Esq., 537 Pearl 
Street, N. Y., to whom advertiser refers by permissicn. 


Chapped Hands.—This very troublesome and 
oftentimes painful condition of the bands, also tan, sun- 
burn, freckles, and all redness and roughness of the skin, 
occasioned by extremes of heat or cold, may be removed, 
and prevented by the use of Burnett’s Kalliston 


Help for the weak, nervous and debilitated; chronic 
and painful diseases cured without medicine. Electric 
Belts and other appliances, all about them, and how to 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious. Book, with 
full particulars, mailed free. Ad@ress, PULVERMACUER 
Gatvanic Co,, 292 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
H. T. Antnony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-Lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers @f Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 


A Gift.—J. L. Patten & Co., 162 William Street, 
New York, will send every reader of Frank Lesuin’s 
ILLUSTRATED Newsrargsr, who will send them their 
addréss and a three-cent stamp for postage, a sample 
package of TRANSFER Picturks, with a book of instruc 
tions, These pictures are highly colored, beautiful, and 
are casily transferred to any object so as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. 
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PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. Funke, Jr., Sole Agent, No 78 John St, 
New York. P.O. Box, 1029 





f. Hall’s Magic Compound 
to nt coy preparation, one package of which 
will force the beard to grow thick and heav 


q thest face (without inju in 21 
oo, ear aan oF Toney cheerfully = 
. B cents c ; 
) Bees hw. JONES. Ashland. Mass. 
Perfection of Mechanism ! 
THE LIGHT-RUNNING 


“DOMESTIC 


sewing-machine. It does not irritate the nerves or tire 
the muscles; recommended by physicians. Double-thread 
Lock-stitch ; Automatic, self-regulating Tension and 
Take-up; compensating journal, and noiseless movement. 
Uses the largest Shuttle; has most room under the arm; 
produces the best work in greatest variety. ‘‘ DomEstic ” 
SEwinG-Macuine Co., New York, Cuicaco, and all lead- 
ing cities 





‘* Sure Cure.’ Relief in five minutes 
A Box by mail, prepaid, 50c. Parvek & 


Bro., Druggists, Madison, Wis. 











A Very Beautiful Gift! 
ONLY 50 CENTS! 


Frank Leslie’s 


HOLIDAY ALBUM 


Printed on very heavy paper, in the best style. 
Amongst its contents will be found 


32 Exquisite Engravings, 


A Picture in Oil Colors, 


The full size of a page of Frank Lestir’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 


BRET HARTE’S POEM, 


Illustrated by 
Matt Morgan. 


JOAQUIN MILLER’S POEM, 
“A Song of the Centennial,’’ 


Beautifully Illustrated. 


This is the cheapest and most elegant Gift Book issued 
this season. 


Send 50 cents, and you will receive a copy 


by return mail, free of postage. 


Address, 


Frank Leslie, 


£37 Pear. Street, New York. 


THE GS BEST 
GOLD PENS 


Are manufactured by JOHN HOLLAND, No. 19 West Fourth 
8t., Cincinnati. By a patent process he alloys pure gold so as 
to make it as elastic as Damascus Steel. Prices as low as 
the old style. Send for illustrated price list. 





BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian. 
ol Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will do 
, the work ofa $250 press. 4x6, $14; 
5x 744, $27; 6x9, $37; 8x12, $60. 
Good Card Press, type, roller. ink, 
etce., $5. Send stamp for catalogue 
to Curtis & Mitchell, Type Founders, 
No, 21 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 
Established 1847. 
} EEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS made to measure, the 
VERY BEST, 6 for $9. 
KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY-MADE DRESS SHIRTS, 
the VERY BEST, 6 for $7. 
Samples and full directions mailed free to any address. 
KEEP MANF’G CO., 165 & 167 Mercer St., N. Y. 
+ 
$5 UNCLE SAM’ PRESS. 
Chase 3'4x5'4; Outfit, 4 styles type, ete. , $5. 
$5 ‘Best’ self inking, with outfit $6.50. 
#7 ‘Best’ Press, No. 2, with outfit, $10. 
$45 Evans Jobber. Stamp for Catalogue. 
W. C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, 








Take FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 
for 1877 to your family. It con- 
tains 8 beautiful Pictures, in oil 
colors, and 70 exquisite Engrav- 
ings. Now ready at all News and 
Book Stores. 














FRANK LESLIE’sS 


HISTORICAL REGISTER 


OF THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The design of the publisher in preparing an Illustrated ‘‘HISTORICAL REGISTER OF THE CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION ” is to furnish—through the medium of accurate and carefully executed wood engravings and the pen- 
pictures of our correspondents—to the million unable to attend the ‘ World’s Fair,” a permanent, trathful «od 
beautiful Register of the Congress of the Nations assembled, in friendly competition, in Philadelphia in 1876. 

Each Part is illustrated with about eighty engravings, and the Work will give a History of ail Exhibitions 
throughout the World. with an Historical Sketch of the Inception and Progress of the United States Centennial 
Exhibition, illustrated by Views of the Buildings comprised in the Exposition, Scenes and Incidents. and will illus. 
trate and describe the leading features, including artistic engravings of noteworthy objects in each Department, with 
a view of presenting the reader with a résumé of the entire Exhibition and its display of Works of Art, New Inven- 
tions. Mechanical Appliances, Agricultural and Mineral Products, Textile Fabrics, Labor-savin: Machinery, etc., etc. 

Thus ‘FRANK LESLIE’S HISTORICAL REGISTER OF THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION ” will afford at a 
glance a complete history of exhibitive effort in the past and an artistic and discriminating Record of the Great Cen- 
tennial, the entire work illustrated in the highest style of art, and forming altogether a Magnificent Memorial of the 


Colossal Exhibition in Fairmount Park. 


The work will be published in 10 Parts of 32 large folio pages each, with an illuminated title-page, three large 
page Chromo-lithographs representing the flags of the several Nations, as dispiayed in the Exhibition, two mammoth 


Wood Engravings, giving panoramic views of the Centennial Grounds, over four feet in length : 


an elegant fac-simile 


of the Declaration of Independence, as recorded and preserved in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, with other attrac- 


tive features, as suggested during the progress of the Exhibition. 


These Supplements will be issued, one as a frontis- 


piece to each Part, and the Parts, protected by a paper cover, delivered flat and uncut so as to preserve for binding. 
Canvassing agents will solicit subscriptions, and carriers will deliver the Parts as issued, and collect fifty cents 
for each Part. The work will be completed by the close of the Exhibition, and subscribers will be able to have the 


work bound by Christmas. 


In the hands of canvassers will be the design prepared for a binding. in cloth, ink-and- 


gold, which will be furnished by our deliverers for $1.50, or the Numbers taken and bound for $2.50 This work. 
on heavy paper, extra engravings, superior press-work, and uncut, will be sold only by subscription, and we insist 
that subscribers shall pay no monev except on delivery of each Part. 

Subscribers will agree to take the entire work, and the deliverers will accommodate them, if possible, as to time 


of delivery. 


The specimen pages in hands of canvassers are fair samples of the paper and execution of the work, and 


the publisher guarantees every Part equal to the specimens shown. 
‘A German Edition is issued, uniform in size and price, Canvassers will take orders for either Edition. 
Canvassers wanted for unoccupied territory. Address, 


Acrncy DEPARTMENT, P 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 


! 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Ever anxious to furnish our 
readers with the very best and 
freshest literary novelties, we take 
much pleasure in announcing that 


we shall commence, in No. 617 
Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER 


the publication of a new roman‘ic 
and absorbing story of contempo- 


raneous interest, entitled, 


MONTAGU; 


Or, 
The Belle ofthe Matinee 


Written by the popular playwright 
and novelist, 


MR. CHARLES GAYLEBR, 


AUTHOR OF 


“OUT OF THE STREETS,” “ P&T,’ ‘‘THE ROMANCE 
OF A POOR YOUNG GIRL,” “ FRITZ, 
THE EMIGRANT,” 
ETC., ETC. 


Mr. Gayler’s diversified and 
long experience in all that concerns 
the stage as dramatic author and 
as a manager ; his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the most promi- 
nent members of the dramatic pro- 
fession, as well as his familiarity 
with all phases of metropolitan 
life, peculiarly fit him for the task 
he has so well performed in this, 
his latest story. 


In the ever-changing scenes of 
“MONTAGU,” 
the ‘inner life” of the stage will Le 
revedled. The trials and triumphs, 
the joys and sorrows, the sunshine 
and clouds of the artist's career, 
are presented, forming a series of 
vivid pictures of Life Behind the 
Scenes, Life in the Salons and the 

soudoir, Life in the Clubs, in the 
Streets, at the Watering Places, 


among the Good and the Bad, the 
Rich and the Poor. 


The characters are all drawn 
from life, and many of the most 
notable and popular actors and 
actresses of the day, the belles of 
society and d-votees of fashion, 
are introduced in this remarkable 
work, which will be found to be at 
once romantic, interesting, emo- 
tional, sensational and humorous. 


With No. 611 and also with 


No. 612 of Frank Leslie’s 
Chimney Corner we s/ul/ 
issue an Eight-Page Supplement 
gratuitously, in order to enable us 
to furnish our readers with a larger 
installment of this great story than 
we could possibly give in our regu- 
lar edition. Several new and en- 
tertaining features will be found 
in these Supplements. 
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_Traveler’s Guide. 


Colonnade Hotel, 


FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 
The most centrally located, and on principal promenade. 
COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


Te rms, $4 and & 50 per day. Elegant Accommodations. 


Imitation Gold Wateb es 

$15. $20 and $25each. Chains 
$2 to 81, to maich. Jewelry ofthe same. 
y Sent C. . by Express. Send stamp for 
‘ieestrate 4c ireular COLLINS MeTaL WaTcCH 
Factory, 335 Broadway, NewYork. Box 3696 


Mrs. & Miss STEERS’ SCHOOLS, 
No. 12 East 47th Street and 62 W«sr 12th Streerr. 
Kindergarten attached to each School. Omnibus from 
12 East 47th Street, 

















ASTHMA 


AND CATARRH REMEDY. 


TRIAL PACKAGE FREE 
Astitma relieved in five minutes, 
by its box 4315 fee by a iL. 
6, per box, $1.00 e by mai 
Addreae, W BELLIS 
i ANAPOLIS, IND. 


POLLAK & CO., 


Manufacturers of Meerschaum Pipes 
& Holders. Repairing, Boiling, ete. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
27 John St., N. ¥. P. 0. Box 5009. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


VWARDO B. SNYDER 


SKAT ES. 






















FULTON STREET NY 








cured, fuel saved, and heat 


SMOKY CHIMNEY increased by applying the 


Spiral Draft. Send stamp for circular (with testimo- 
nials), to Henry Co_rorp, 726 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 


o¥%our Own Printing 





NO TYPE SETTING! NO TROUBLE! NO EXPENSE! 
except for ink and paper, after procuring one of GOLDING & 
CO.!S OFFICIAL PRESSES. and an Electrotype for printing 


Labels, Billheads, Out fits from S| 


Cards, Virculars. 
‘or Out Catalogue of Presses, Tools, Type,etc. 


Send 3c stam; 
Gé& "CO., Manuf" s, Fort Hill Sq, "Boston. 


GOLDL 
A MONTH and ALL expenses, will be paid to 
two men in each State to travel and sell goods 
for a large New England Manufactory. No capital, 
“peddling,” no risk. Address. 





Mass. 
CURE GUARANTEED. 


_SHAWMUT MANU FACTURING CO., 
Describe your case and send with 
25 cts. to Dr. VANDYKE, 6 W. l6th 


SKIN 
DISEASES St. )N.Y. 50r, 1321 Green. St.,P hila. 
BRINTING G! AND ENTERPRISE! 
Hand-Inkers, #8 to aie: 


PRESsE 
Large Illustrated Catal. = 8 Self-Ink 6 to 8850, 
two stamps, J. COOk & ©0., Mir’s, Wore’ evden, ct. 


Boston, 





THE VICTOX* 





Q's 














ceipt of 25 cts. 
This is one of the 
rt m4 








over 1200 varieties of 
and Flower Seeds, Bedding Plants, 
Roses, &c., and is invaluable to 
Farmer, Gardener & Florist. Address, 


D.M. FERRY & C0., Detroit, Mich. 
Our Abridged Priced Catalogue FREE to all Applicants. 


















1 UBSCRIBE NOW FOR THIS PAPER FOR 1577. By 
+ remitting $5 you will have the paper mailed to your 
post-office regularly for the year; and will also receivea 
Souvenir from the Centennial, worth, possibly, $500, $300, 
$200, $100 or $50; and if of less value, it will be price- 
less, asa veritable Souvenir of the Gre: it Ec x1 sition 


F.J. Kaldenberg 


Received the only prize 
awarded by the International 
Jury for American-made 
meerschaum pipes, at the 
Centenhial Exhibition, 1876. 

An unrivaled assortment 
of Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar- 





holders, Amber Goods, etc., 
ete., always on hand. 
Factory and Warervom, 117 Fulton Street, 
(6 Astor House, Broadway 
Branch Stores and New York, 


71 Nassau Street, j 
Send for Illustrated Price List, 


Frank Leslie's 

Frank Leslie’s 

Frank Leslie’s 

Frank Leslie’s 
COMIC ALMANAC 
COMIC ALMANAC. 
COMIC ALMANAC. 
COMIC ALMANAC. 
COMIC ALMANAC. 
COMIC ALMANAC. 


Thirty-two pages, full of Fun, with forty Comic Mlus- 
trations, Price only fifteen cents. For sale at all News- 
Stands, or send fifteen cents to FRaNk Lesute, 537 Pearl 
Street, New York, and receive the Comic Almanac by re- 
tu.D mail, post paid, 
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Lesle’s 
Lesle’s 
Leshe’s 
Leslie’s 
Leslie’s 


Frank 
Krank 
EHrank 
Hrank 
Krank 


Sunday 
Sunday 
Sunday 
Sunday 
Sunday 


Magazine. 
Magazine. 
Magazine. 
Magazine. 
Magazine. 


CONDUCTED BY 


REV. 
REV. 
REV. 


CHARLES F. 
CHARLES F. 
CHARLES F. 


DEEMS. 
DEEMS. 
DEEMS. 


REV. DR. CHARLES F. DEEMS. 


REV. DR. 


Contents of the 


CHARLES F. 


Febrr 


ary Number. 


LITE t ATURE. 


Land of the Pharaohs. By Thomas W. Knox. 


Poem : Memories of St. Mary Magdalene’s, London.— 
Prayer. 

Fatima., Story of an Egyptian Nurse. By Sara Keables 
Hunt. 


Spanish Poem.—Divining Rod.—Sycamore of the Virgin. 

Story: Cry from the Depths. 

Bethlehem. 

Idol Makers and Venders. 

Mis-read Passages of Scripture. By Rev. T. R. Slicer. 

Poem: ‘Give us this Day our Daily Bread.”’ 

Eyvsential Harmony of Believers. 

Effective Sermons.—Origin of 
Pocket-book ? 

Raphael. 

Raphael’s Picture of the Transfiguration. 


hurch Pews.—Whose 


By Amelia E. 


Barr. 
Home Pulpit. By the Editor. 
Mongo! Devotion.—Revival of Religious Sentiment in 


Rome. 

Red Thrushes Defending a Nest. 

Little Brigand. 

Prayer Mecting. 

Poem: Resurrection of Christ. —A Skeptic Tested. 

Papal Tiara and Keys.—Memento Mori Watch. 

Mourner. 

Invalid’s Portion. 

Poem: Recovery from Sickness.—Poem : 

Peasant of the Pyrenees. 

Some Sundays in London. By Henry 
Rector of Grace Chureh, New York. 

Poem: The Young Man whom Jesus Loved.—l’oem: My 
Darling’s Shoes.—Dr. Judson and the Burmese Boy. 

A Boy without a Home. 

Hunting the Orang-outang, Borneo. 

Poem: Sunrise.—Which is it to Be?—Church of St. An- 
thony, Padua. —Cruelty to Animals, 

Woodcutter’s Cabin. 

As a Tale that is Told. 

Widow of the Organist.—Human Victim Offered to the 
Gods, 

Quinine and the Trees that produce it.—-Diana of the 

Ephesians, 

Blanford Church, Petersburg, Va.—Hard Work.— 

Poem: My Blessings.—-Conversion of Albert Barnes, 


Called Aside. 


C. Potter, D.D., 


Old 


Poem: Incentives to Activity.—They Waited. 

Late Cardinal Antonelli, 

On a Lee Shore. 

Brief Temperance Lecture.—Poem: King of the Cradle. 
Story of Margaret de Roberval. 

Moral Courage. 


Poem: With all your Might. 
Mammy. 
Poem: ‘ What is a Noble Life?” By Rev. J. R. Mac- 


duff, D.D. 
Rainy Night Sermon. 
Ezekiel’s Group of Re ligious Liberty. 
Manvaises Terres. 


Poem: Faith.—Twenty second of February. 
Loutie A. Walker.—Poem: The Waif.—The Court of the 
Pagoda, Benares, 


Storm on the Bernese Oberland. 

Wit and Wisdom of Children. 

Train the Working Power.—Teaching Children Courage. 

The Little Match Girl. 

Daniel in the Lions’ Den.—Poem: 

Incidents in the Life ef Rev, Gideon Ousley. 

Poem: My Creed. By J. G. Whittier. 

Friendship between Animals. 

Poem: Music, 

Grand Funeral Cortége, 

About Curious Trees —Poem: 

Conscientious Dog. 

Poem: Origin of Dimples.—Sensible Animal.—Peculiar 
Combat. —Can Birds Converse ? 

Dogs of St. Bernard, 

Pastor’s Light. 

Incident in the Life of George Washington, 

Poem: Hard, Close Man.—Ixthus 

Deadheadism. 

A Time to Laugh. 

At Home and Abroad. 

Missions. 

Unto Him, 

Editor’s Portfolio. 

Editor’s Letter Book. 

Editor’s Library Table. 

Odds and Ends. 

February. 

Music—The New Song. 


Life Tapestry. 


Venice. 
Nothing Lost. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


Land of the Pharaohs; The Pyramids, Sphynx, Ascend 
ing the Great Pyramid—Inside the Great Pyramid, 
View of the Nile—Ancient Egyptian Car—FEgyptian 
Sarcophagus, View of Cairo, Ancient Egyptian Lamps, 
View, Avenue Serapeum, Vault of the Serapeum— 
Egyptian Mummied Bull, Fellah Woman, Pharaoh’s 
Daughters, Egyptian Lotus — Egyptian Potter— 
Mummy Cases, Descending First Rapids, Cataract of 
the Nile, A Court in Cairo—Ancient Egyptian Saw- 
ing Wood—Ancient Egyptian Flint Implements, 
Poor Peasants, Shadoof—Egyptian Water Jars— 
Egyptian Water Carriers, 

Prayer. 

Divining Rods. 

Sycamore of the Virgin, 

A Cry from the Depths. 

Women of Bethlehem. 

Making Hindoo Idols. 

Dealer in Gods, Kydrapore. 

Raphael. 

Transfiguration, by Raphael. 

Charity, from a Painting by Raphael. 

Raphacl’s Tomb at Rome. 

And he was angry and would not go in, 

Illuminated Text. 

Mongol Worship. 

Red Toirushes Defending a Nest. 

Little Brigand. 

Papal Tiara and Keys. 

Memento Mori Watch. 

Invalid, Illustration. 

Peasant of the Pyrenees. 

Mr. Spurgeon. Portrait. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s Birth-place. 








Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, London. 
Mr. Spurgeon Preaching. 

Bedtime. 

Very Sleepy. 

Hunting the Orang-outang, in Borneo, 
Which is it to be? 

Church of St. Anthony, Padua. 
Woodeutter’s Cabin. 

Fletcher’s Ride. 

Do tell me if there is Danger. 

The Organist’s Widow. 

A Human facrifice offered to the Gods. 
Diana of the Ephesians—two views. 
The Trees that produce Quinine. 

Old Blanford Church. 
Cardinal Antonelli. 
On a Lee Shore. 
Margaret de Roberval. 

Margaret de Roberval and the Bears, 
Mammy. 

Mauvaises Terres. 

The Rich Glutton and Lazarus 
Ezekiel’s Group of Religious Liberty. 
The Waif. 

Court of the Pagoda, Benares, 

Storm in the Bernese Oberland. 

Little Match Girl. 

Daniel in the Lions’ Den. 

Music. 

Grand Funeral Cortége, Venice. 

A St. Bernard Dog. 

Proverbs. 

Six Illustrations—Deadheadism. 

New Anglican Church in Palermo, Italy 


Portrait. 


‘<In typographical excellence, in the number, variety and beauty of its illustrations, and in the style of its 
letter-press, it will compare with any similar English publication.’’—Home Journal, 


“This mayazine is the best of the kind we have seen issued from the American press.””—Chicago Pilot. 


‘It exceeds anything of the kind that has ever been put out.”—The American Lutheran, York, Pa. 


“It is a whole eagle-flight ahead of any publication of its kind.”"—Ed. Baptist Visitor, Balto., Md. 


Subscription terms, $2.50 per annum, postage paid. Single copies sent to any address 
on eee of 20 cents. 


A LUCRATIVE BUSINESS. 


(@ WE WANT 500 MORE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWINC MACHINE ACENTS, AND 500 
MEN OF ENERCY AND ABILITY TO LEARN 
THE BUSINESS OF SELLING SEWINC MA- 
CHINES. COMPENSATION LIBERAL, BUT 
VARYING ACCORDINC TO ABILITY, CHAR- 
ACTER AND QUALIFICATIONS OF THE 
ACENT. FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


Wilson Sewing Machine Co., Chicago, 
827 & 829 Broadway, New York, or New Orleans, La. 


UBSCRIBE NOW FOR THIS PAPER FOR 1877, By 
\ remitting $5 you will have the paper mailed to your 
post-office regularly for the year; and will also receive a 
Souvenir from the Centennial, worth, possibly, $500, $300, 
$200, $100, or $50; and if of less value, it will be price- 
less as a veritable Souvenir of the Great Exhibition. 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 

329 to 343 East 53d Street. 

Brancn Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 3545 4th Ave 

and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces. 

Blankets. Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths 

and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 

Cufls equal to Trov Work. 

. Goods Called for and i Delivered. 

3 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cents, 

post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 








Gents’ 














a week in yourown town. Terms and $5 outfit, 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland Maine. 








DO YOUR ‘Ov PRINTING! 


VELTY 
PRINTING PRESS. 





dealers in all kinds of Printin 
Send stamp for Catalogue.) 


THIS IS 
NO 
HUMBUG. 


Improved Field, Marine, Opera 


and Tourist’s Glasses, 
Spectacles and Eye Glasses. Artificial Hu- 
man Eyes. H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 545 
Broadway, N. Y. Catalogues mailed by inclosing stamp. 


NTERN ATIONAL DETECTIVE OFFICE, No. 229 
Broadway, New York, Room 53, All kinds of informa- 
tion and testimony (if existing) procured for lawyers and 
others. Legal Papers served promptly. Theft and rascality 
of all kinds ferreted out. Debts collected, etc. E xperienced 
and reliable male and temale detectives always on hand. 


Try us. G. PRENDERGAST. ar 
NEW DEPARTURE. eas 
men wan "NO PEDDLING: 
5 Ape $5 ommonte, Hotel cmaturers of EN VEL ris 
PAPER, 2.4.6 ands so Home St., Cincinnati, Oui0. 


fde 
‘ine ; tart 


By sending 35 cts, with age, height, color 
of eyes and hair. you will receive by re- 
turn mail a correct photograph of your 
future husband or wife, with name and 





date of marriage. Address, W. FOX, 
P, O. Drawer 42, Fultonville, x. ¥. 

















Agents Wanted. 


$10 to 95 a day a made by Agents sell- 
ing our Chromos, Crayons, Pictufe 

and Chromo Cards. 125 samples; worth $5, sent post- 

aid for 85 certs, Illustrated catalogue free, 

: H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. [Established 1830. 


CENT WANTED FOR BITION 


ENTEN’L EXHIBITIO 


It contains 330 fine engravings of buildings and 
scenes in the Great Exhibition, and is the only authen- 
tic and complete history publi-hed. It treats of the 
grand buildings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great 
events, etc. Very cheap and sells at sight, One Agent 
sold 48 copies in one dav, Send for our extra terms 
to Agents and a full description of the work, Address, 
Nationa Pusiisuine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Unreliable and worthless books on 
CAUTION. the Exhibition are being circulated, 
Do not be deceived. See that the book you buy con- 
tains 874 pages and 330 fing engravi ings. 


** The Glory of America is her Women.”’ 
WA TE —AGENTSS to sell my new and very 
a attractive book, ‘* The Women of the 











Century.” fine chance for first-class canva-=sers; 

nothing like" it; meeting with splendid success. B. B. 

RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 

YES WE WANT an agent in every town. 
Easy work at home. Write now, and we 
will start you. $8aday sure to all, SIMP- 




















YES SON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
Each Week to Agents. Goods staple. 10,000 
testimonials received. Terms liberal. Particu- 
lars free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

WANTED Salesmen to sell light Hardware to 
Dealers, No Pepputne. Salary, $1,200 
a year. Hotel and traveling expenses paid “Address, 
DEFIANCE MFG. CO,, Chicago, Illinois. 
TED! SALESMEN at «salary of $1200 a 
ar to travel and sell goods to Dealers. NO 
PEDDLING. Hotel and trav ling expenses paid, 
_Addre +38, MONITOR MANUFACTURING Cc incinnati, Ohio. 
0! “B MONTH.—agents wanted. 36 best 
$35 selling articles in the world. One sample 
free, Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 





WATCHES. S aeing ny the known world. 


Sample Watch and Outfit free to agents. For 
terms, address, CouttTerR & Co., Chic ago. 
355 77 a Week to ‘Agents. “Samples FREF. 
P, 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 





1G “PAY t® sell my RU BBER PRINTING STAMPS. 
Terms free. Address, E. 8. MILLER. Newark, Ohio, 


at per day at home. Samples worth $5 
to free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 
the United States—may 


AN AGENT, now secure steady em- 


ployment for the next eight months deliveriog Fran 
Leslie’s Illustrated Historical Register of 
the Centennial Exposition. We will neyotiate 
with a limited number of GENBKARAL AGENTS 
who control a corps of canvassers. Address, AGENCY 
DEPARTMENT, Frank Lesiiz’s PUBLISHING Houss, 537 
Peurl Street, New York. 


to seil our Reeser Printing STAMPs, 
(oe & Terms free. Taylor & Co. 0. , Cleveland, 0. 











—One from every county in 


Take FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 
For 1877 to your family. It con- 





tains 8 beautiful Pictures, in oil 
colors, and 70 exquisite Hngrav- 
ings. Now ready at all News and 


Book Stores. 


America Press Co., 
¥g MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, | 
























0 oldest house in the a ie the 
cheapest and best hand ‘and ‘ 
self-inking printing’ resses. 
tela’ Oe ever mi 
We sell & very goed press for TWO DOLLARS, i ive 
pe oA EE ENDID HOLIDAY PRESEN 
Circulars froo. Specimen Book of Type, Cuts, &c. ten cents, 
NOTICE. . We have the 
largest and best selling 
Stationery Packagein the 
World. It contains 18 
sheets of paper. 1€ 18 pai 
pencil, penholder , F amen A pen ,and a piece 
Taek. Complete sam le pack , with elegant Aa ated 
sleeve buttons, and aioe fashionable fancy Set, pin and 
ost-pald, ted J 
atid 
articles in one. The LLOYD COMBINATION. Can be used 
as a Pencil. Penholder and Pen, Eraser, Penknife , Envelope 
opener, Paper-cutter Rubber, Sewing Machine Th 
Cutter, and for Ringing Seams, Cutting off Hooks and Eyes, 
Buttons, Erasin lots, &c. Size of a common pencil, is 
heavily nickel plated, and will ype = Agents are 
coining money and sa itis the best selling articie out. 
oy 25 —_, Six fo {. Rutrocrdines? inducements 
d for eauipie half-dozen and cansoes Jour 
tows re BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. 


ma of 


See be FACK AGES and 
BOLEAES, Ree SV inu 


TEUR PRINTERS! ! buy cards of us. Price per 
AMA: 100 at 1000 rates (600 New Var.) 
Transparents, 50 scenes, 35c., Nonpareil Floral, 12 «de- 


signs, 75c. Samples free. N.E. Carp Co., Woonsocket, R.L 


Portraits, etc., drawn by machinery. Ap- 
paratus, with instructions, by mail, only 
50c. Agents wanted. SwiTHoGRAPH Mra. 
Co... 614 | Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL. New Chromos and 


Novelties for the Holidays. 



































Catalogues free. Geo. L. Felton & Co., 119 Nassau St. N.Y. 
Beautiful Oil Chromos, in elegant Black 
ScHERR X I & Foster, 41 N. Sixth St., Phila, Pa 
a ‘day at at home. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 

25 Of Fancy Cards, 15 styles, with name, 10¢., 
for 10c. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 
New Style Stationery Packages, Etc. Ad- 
dress, Nat. Nov. Co., 
VISITING CARDS in a nice case, 25 cents. 
Samples, 3 cents. Agents wanted. 8. E. Foss 
A OLDEN | HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladiea, 








Enamel and Gold Mat, sent, by mail. for $1. 
$12: Agents wanted. Outfit and 

post- "paid. J B. HUSTED, ‘Na 
OUR NAME PRINTED on 1 40 Mixed Cards 
Siz. 4 for $5—New Novelties, Jewelry, Chromos, 
400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

50 & Co., Campello, Mass, 

Bridgeport, Conn, Address, Miss Emity NELsom 











[Janvary 27, 1877. 








FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





ARLINGTON HOTEL, 


Hot Springs, Ark. 














oe wow oe 
S.H. STITT & CO., 
Proprietors. 

This elegant establishment, recently constructed, with 
ample accommodations for 200 guests, offers unusual 
attractions and inducements to the public. It is the 
only hotel at the Hot Springs that can claim pre- 
eminence as a first-class house of entertainment, 
being the best regulated and best sustained in 
the South. 


TEE ARIIN GTONnN 


Is supplied with all the comforts, conveniences and luxu- 
ries of modern times, and boasts ‘the latest improvements 
in the art of hostelry. 

By a recent decision of the U. 8. Supreme Court, the 
title to the Hot Springs Reservation is declared to be in | 
the United States, and a Receiver appointed by the 
Court. has taken charge of and rented the property to its 
occupants. The town of Hot Springs is now incorpo- 
rated, and its affairs are administered with = 
able vigor and | efficiency. 


Take FRANK TT ESLI aS 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 
for 1877 to your family. — It con- 
tains 8 beautiful Pictures, in oil 
colors, and 70 exquisite Engrav- 
ings. . Now ready at all News and 
Book Stores. 


LANCARD'’S 
PILL & 


Of Iodide of Iron. Especially recommended for Scro- 
FULA; the early stage of Consumption, ConsTITUTIONAL 
Weakvyess, Poorness of the Blood, etc. 


Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 
Ho! for Australia. 


Emigration assisted by Governor of New South Wales 
from New York, $37.50, gold. For patticulars eppiy tc to 
R. W. CAMERON & cO., 3 South William Street, N 


BABBITT'’S TOILET ae, 











of scientific = 
Iment ‘he man 


ected a: 
DAP in the World. 


offers to the public The FINEST TOWLAT 
tng vepetable ot! tts 


its manufacture, ’ 
im the mene: it has No Equal. 
Worth A) 3%, cost to every mother and family in Christ- 


box containing 8 omene 16 Oss. each, sent 
oO Hab oft conte New York Cit 
see I. tae ca lh tlh * 


Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Periodicals 


$5,000 mmo $5,000 
CENTENNIAL GIFT. 


Two 8750 Pianos. 
4 $60 Singer Family Sewing Machines, 
1 $250 Parlor Organ. 


493 Other Valuable Presents, 


endom, 
free to any 











In. consequence of the Popular favor with which our 
first and secorid distributions, made February 22d and 
July 4th, 1876,-were received,.we have decided to have a 
third distribution on Dec. 25, when we will distribute pre- 
sents, including two $750 Pianos, a $250 Parlor Organ, 
and other ‘articles of substantial value, to the aggregate 
value of $5,000. Every annual subscriber to any of Frank 
Leslie’s lllustrated Newspapers and Magazines, entered 
on our — -books between July lst and December 
25th, 1876, will participate in this distribution The 
name of each subscriber is registered in our mailing- 
books, and a printed slip attached to each paper mailed. 
These slips will be placed in the box and as many of the 
same drawn as presents to be distributed. Thefirst drawr 
will receive the first prize, and so until all prizes are given 
away. We will seni out no tickets, but the names of all 
drawing presents with the names of presents will be 
printed on an extra sheet, and one mailed to every an- 
nual subscriber to each of our various publications, etc. 
The present drawn will be sent to the address to which 
the paper is sent, unless otherwise ordered by the 
party in interest. This will overcome the delay that 
often occurs by a loss of the Ticket in the mail, or other- 
wise. Subseriptions may be sent direct to the pub- 
lishing office, or handed to any of our canvassing agents. 
We can employ more canvassers, who will find our at 
tractive and valuable publications. our elegant premium 
chromos and our Centennial gifts, sure to win sub- 
rcribers, Address, AGency Department, Frank Leslie’s 
Publishing House, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 


Postponement. 


In order to enable our subscribers about to renew for 
1877 to participate in the Distribution, the same is post- 
poned to Washington’s Birthday, February 22d, 1877. 
All subscriptions received by us up to that date will par- 
ticipate, 
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THE BREAKING-UP. 


Keii0oca—“ Help me once more !” 
U. 8. G.—*‘ Can't do it. Have more than I can carry now !” 





GHO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


CGUrHRALO, N. YY. 


KLEBRATED ORGANS 





BETWEEN 


56,000 sax? 57,000 


wow IN USE. 


The oldest, largest and most perfect Manufactory of Organs in the United 
States. No other musical instrument ever obtained the same popularity. Have been 
tested for OVER 30 YHARS in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, and North and 
South America. Testimonials in proof of this statement can be found in our Catalogue, 
which will be mailed FREE to any address, 

Our success has brought into existence hundreds of imitators (mostly Stock Companies), 
whose want of experience is evident to those who are capable of judging. SEB AND 
HEAR OUR ORGANS BEFORE PUROCH SING. ANY OTHER, and 
you will thus avoid the annoyance of being encumbered with an instrument which you 
will find (when too late) is a source of vexation and regret. 


#@ All our instruments are WARRANTED for five years, 


‘GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 








BeRSG aS 


THE CURIOSIT 
A new wonder! Made with over ieee ro separate pieces 
of metal. Agents wanted. Sample by mail anywhere, 
10 cts; 3 for 25 cts. Address, 
GLOBE BOX CO., 


& 5 B iT 5 : e guascrme NOW for this Paper for 1877. By 

remitting $5 yee. will have the Paper mailed to 
your Post Office regularly for the year, and will also re- 
ceive a Souvenir from the Centennial worth possibly 
$500, $300, $200, $100 or $50, and, if of less value, it 
will be priceless as a veritable Souvenir of the Great 


258 Broadway, New York. Exhibition. 





HENKELL & CO. HOCK WINES. 


Pommery “Sec” Champagne. Fon on gy a pages 


65 Broap Sr., New York. 




















| untargement of the Favorite Boys' 


Paper. 


Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 


Beginning with No. 539, issued February 6, will be 
a sixteen page, four column paper, of the size of 


Frank Leslie's 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


giving nearly twice the reading matter hitherto afforded 
in this interesting, varied and popular paper for the 
young. 

Three new stories by popular authors will begin with 
the enlarged issue, and new features be introduced that 
will tend to instruct and entertain. 

Terms: 5 cents a copy; $2.50 ayear, postage included; 
making it, beyond all question, the cheapest paper issued 
in the country. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York, 











Highest Award at the Centennial Exhibition. 
Grand, Square & Upright 


PIANOS. 


Guaranteed for 5 years. Terms reasonable, 


243 East 28d Street, New York. _ 
or Fira smtenaient of Ake Centennial, Hand and Self- a 


xote Printing. <3 bn 
= cater al teas nap 3 indy work them, 
sche tality ty lie is on St yt - 
0 ROY Sse 
to Min, KELSEY & 00. : 


eriden, Conn 
45 CARDS and 15 Beautiful Samples, name on 
with Circular, 12 cts. One agent says: ‘‘I know rr] 
more than fifty places to get cards, and like yours best.’’ 
Unheard of inducements, W. C. Cannon, 712 Washingtow 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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AMATEUR WORKERS 


RARE : FANCY WOODS 


Can find everything they desire, and five books of 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3c. stamp for our new and enlarged Catalogue and 
Price-list (4th edition, just issued), to 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 


186 to 200 Lewis St., foot 5th to 6th St., E. R., N. Y. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 

SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK.-TIN, 
WIRE, Etc. 

CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 





TIN-PLATE, 





Frank Leslie’s 
Frank Leslie's 
Frank Leslie’s 
Frank Leslie’s 


Popular Monthly. 
Popular Monthly. 
Popular Monthly. 
Popular Monthly. 
Popular Monthly. 


Largest, Cheapest and Best Monthly Magazine of 
family reading published in the world. Subscribe for it 
now and commence with the January Number, 1877, just 
published. Subscription price, postage paid, $2.50 in 
advance. 

Frank Lesttr’s Popvtar Montuty is for sale by all 
Newsdealers. Sample copy sent to any address, postpaid, 
on receipt of twenty cents. 

Every number has 128 large pages and 100 illustrations, 
nearly double the amount of matter in the ordinary 
monthly magazines. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York: 








